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* * * 
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Changes in Curricula and Method 
in Kindergarten Education 


By PATTY SMITH HILL 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


MERICAN education in all its 
ramifications has made 
rapid changes in both cur- 
ricula and method in the 

past twenty-five years, substituting as 
far as possible the method of experimen- 
tation and proof for tradition, authority 
and opinion. The kindergarten was 
slow in responding to this scientific 
movement of research for several rea- 
sons. In the first place, experts in re- 
search who entered whole-heartedly into 
the reconstruction of elementary and 
secondary education, had too little inter- 
est in, or knowledge of, the young child 
to enter this field with any hope or guar- 
antee of success. The objectives in 
kindergarten education were too vague 
and ill-defined to inspire their effort in 
so unpromising a situation, even when 
kindergartners urged their cooperation. 
In the second place, kindergartners had 
to learn by experience that they could 
hope for no research in their work until 
they, themselves, were trained in 
‘methods of research, and could conduct 
the experiments or offer such intelligent 
cooperation to research workers as would 
guarantee some modicum of success for 
the effort expended by pioneers in an 
unworked situation. 

Notwithstanding these discourage- 
ments, no body of educators has sur- 
passed progressive kindergarten teachers 
in their continuous efforts to reconstruct 
both theory and practice in the light of 
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present-day science, psychology, hygiene 
and pedagogical progress in other fields. 
They have utilized the knowledge con- 
tributed by every wave of progress in- 
fluencing elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, and most of the time without 
the assistance offered by experts to the 
teachers in these fields. The situation 
is greatly improved now, but in the past 
not only research leaders but adminis- 
trators were too indifferent to the wel- 
fare of the young child to initiate or 
encourage movements of reconstruction 
urged by kindergarten leaders mani- 
festing eagerness to keep their work 
abreast of the times. 

In the present-day reconstructed kin- 
dergarten little remains of the teachings 
and practice of Froebel and _ those 
pioneers who introduced the kindergar- 
ten into this country. Recently some 
kindergartners have urged a new name 
for the kindergarten, as an outward 
evidence of the evolution of the new out 
of the old. However, as the imported 
name had been accepted by the Ameri- 
can people for more than a half century, 
efforts to substitute such terms as “Pre- 
Primary” or “Junior Primary” met with 
ill success. 

Science has been made and remade 
many times since Froebel’s day. 
Psychology had made little more than a 
start in an existence of its own separated 
from philosophy and theology. Though 
Froebel was the best known educational 
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100 CHILDHOOD 
exponent of a system of philosophy 
which did not adapt itself gracefully to 
the incoming data of science then and 
later, Froebel himself was deeply inter- 
ested in science, going from one univer- 
sity to another in search of the scant 
knowledge available in hisday. Though 
evolution was in its swaddling clothes, 
he eagerly grasped it as the only solution 
of creation. Darwin had not given the 
world his Origin of Species, though 
Froebel’s professor of botany was one 
of those who were influenced by Goethe 
and Oken who paved the way for the 
more scientific presentations which came 
a decade and more after Froebel’s death. 

The German School of Idealistic 
Philosophy was not only indifferent to, 
but antagonistic toward, the rapidly de- 
veloping scientific movement initiated 
by the leading scientists of the day. 
Many of the pioneers in kindergarten 
education in this country were closely 
affiliated with the Hegelian movement 
and were closely identified with the 
Transcendental School of Philosophy at 
Concord in the days of Emerson, Alcott 
and Hawthorne. Among these were 
Horace Mann, his wife and her two 
sisters—Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne and 
Miss Elizabeth Peabody—Dr. William 
T. Harris, Miss Susan Blow, Dr. Denton 
Snider, and others. These were deeply 
imbued with the Hegelian philosophy of 
the day, and those who lived to see the 
new day with scientific data difficult to 
square with their “world views” and 
philosophical interpretations, found 
adaptation difficult and well-nigh im- 
possible. A new generation of kinder- 
gartners had to grow up who could 
realize the fact that the data of science 
had to be faced. Though these were 
trained under the old Froebelian leaders, 
they found a break with the old order 
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inevitable, if the kindergarten was to 
march abreast of the times. These so- 
called radicals found immediate encour- 
agement offered by the leaders in the new 
psychology and child study immediately 
interested in their efforts to change 
kindergarten practice. 

As we give a retrospective glance over 
our past, trying to locate the personali- 
ties who ministered to our need in the 
reconstructive period, a wave of grati- 
tude sweeps over us for their loyalty 
to our cause, the time and attention they 
bestowed upon our problems, the courte- 
ous and respectful but frank criticism 
they meted to our first crude efforts to 
improve upon traditional methods. 

In the early nineties Colonel Francis 
Parker, then principal of the justly 
famous Cook County Normal School, 
was one of the earliest students of Froe- 
bel and the kindergarten, accepting 
many of Froebel’s principles while re- 
jecting much of his practice, which was 
to his critical mind a gross violation of 
Froebel’s theories of creativity and free- 
dom. These principles Colonel Parker 
had accepted as the basis for his recon- 
struction of primary education, intro- 
ducing drawing, painting, modelling, 
singing, dancing, etc., etc. as ‘modes of 
expression.” As he utilized these in 
his methods of teaching the three R’s as 
tools—as means to a higher end—he 
was impressed with the formalism that 
still remained in the kindergarten as 
compared with the freedom and self 
expression in his reconstructed graces. 
To kindergartners he preached the gos- 
pel—“The letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life,” and gave his loyal support 
and encouragement to any bold spirits 
who had the courage to break with tra- 
ditional practice, applying Froebel’s 
principles in better forms. He was one 
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of the pioneers in freeing both the kin- 
dergarten and the elementary school 
from their enslaving influences on both 
children and teacher, and in so doing was 
the first to unify the kindergarten and 
first grade in one continuous process, so 
that a child could pass from one into 
the other without any break or loss of 
time. 

From 1890 to 1900 there swept over 
this country a great wave of child study, 
emphasizing the differences between 
adults and children in thought, feeling 
and conduct. This movement also mag- 
nified the stages of development through 
which the child was supposed to pass. 
These stages, with their characteristic 
instincts and levels of development, 
were to be studied as the basis for new 
curricula and methods adapted to the 
needs of the varying levels of maturity. 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall was the outstand- 
ing figure in this movement ,—assuming 
the presidency of the first graduate 
university of research devoted to the 
exclusive study of child nature and its 
needs. This movement altered pro- 
foundly the theory and practice of the 
kindergartens, not only through the re- 
search work of Clark University, but 
through the annual meeting of the 
Illinois Child Study Society, usually 
meeting in the city of Chicago. At 
these gatherings the results of research 
were presented and the necessity for 
changes in educational practice pre- 
sented by such leaders as Stanley Hall, 
John Dewey and Francis Parker. 

About 1893 to 1895 Dr. John Dewey, 
who was then in the University of 
Chicago, became interested in the kin- 
dergarten, and willingly gave his time 
and attention to any kindergarten leader 
who manifested a desire to cooperate 
with him in a study of the kindergarten 


problem. He found in Miss Anna E. 
Bryan, who had in 1893 returned to 
Chicago, after establishing kindergar- 
tens and the normal school in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, an able and most intel- 
ligent co-worker. Later he opened an 
experimental kindergarten in his experi- 
mental school, under her supervision. 
Hardly had this progressive work in the 
kindergartens of Louisville and Chicago 
started when Dr. Stanley Hall issued an 
appeal to the leading kindergartners of 
that day inviting them to join with him 
in a study of the kindergarten child and 
the prevailing practice. This was to be 
accomplished through a course planned 
especially for them and offered in the 
Summer Session of 1895. While two 
kindergartners only responded to this 
call, they had been prepared for this 
study by previous training under Colonel 
Parker and Dr. Dewey. This was a 
wonderful opportunity for these two 
leaders and when through their enthus- 
iasm a similar course was offered the 
following summer, thirty-five of the 
prominent kindergartners of this country 
met and studied under Dr. Hall and Dr. 
William Burnham. These were not the 
only results of Dr. Hall’s deep interest 
in the kindergarten child, as he inspired 
many of his ablest graduate students to 
go on with the problem. Among them 
were Dr. Frederick Burk of California, 
Dr. Luther Gulick, Dr. Frederic Ebey 
and Dr. Arnold Gesell. Dr. Gesell’s 
work in the scientific study of infants and 
young children in his Psycho-clinic at 
Yale University now exerts an increas- 
ing influence in education and clinical- 
welfare work. 

In the editorials called forth by Dr. 
Hall’s recent death, slight credit was 
given to him for having initiated the 
health work in the schools of America, 
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which has since then assumed such 
enormous proportions in stimulating new 
curricula and methods. The most oft 
repeated notes of his teaching in those 
early days were; the sublime right of the 
kindergarten child to physical health, 
and the possibility of making the kin- 
dergarten of the future a “Paradise of 
Health.” Dr. Hall believed that the 
day would come when the young child 
could receive the ministrations of doc- 
tors, nurses, psychologists, psychiatrists 
and dentists, together with a pedagogi- 
cal guidance superior to that offered in 
even the most intelligent homes. As the 
kindergartens and primary schools of 
the day were under the severest criticism 
because of the effect of indoor life, small 
hand and eye work, herding children 
under conditions which multiplied the 
dangers of contagious and _ infectious 
diseases, people smiled at his prophecy 
of a “Paradise of Health.’”’ This proph- 
ecy is being realized today in some half 
dozen or more nursery schools and kin- 
dergartens in our country and England 
affiliated with clinics which provide just 
such care. We who were students of 
Dr. Hall in these pioneer days wish he 
might have lived to see his dream real- 
ized in such places as the Child Wel- 
fare Institutes in the Universities of 
Iowa, Columbia, and Ohio and in the 
excellent work being done in the nursery 
schools of Detroit, Cleveland, Boston 
and other places. 

Dr. Hall’s emphasis on the primacy 
of the emotions in their relation to men- 
tal and physical health has developed 
into the psychiatry and mental hygiene 
of our day, with their demands for 
health and happiness as the birthright of 
little children. His interest in the school 
as an environment of health, happiness 
and beauty, with proper ventilation, 
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lighting and cleaning, are being realized 
in beautiful and sanitary school buildings 
all over America. Individual drinking 
cups, towels and soap, were instigated 
by his teaching. Plays and games, 
music,.art, literature and industrial arts 
on a sufficiently large scale to appeal to 
the large muscles—these embodied in a 
new curriculum and set in an atmosphere 
of freedom and _ self-expression were 
being promulgated by Dr. Hall as far 
back as 1890 to 1895. 

The next great changes in kindergar- 
ten practice must be traced to the influ- 
ence of Dr. John Dewey, who came into 
the kindergartens to study our practice 
and help in the reconstruction. Dr. 
Hall’s work was first destructive of the 
old, followed by a dreamer’s prophecy 
of thenew. But Dr. Dewey helped us to 
reconstruct a new order out of the old, 
with infinite patience in the study of 
details of the practice to be substituted. 
His pragmatic philosophy, embodying 
the best in the psychology and _ soci- 
ology of the day, called for a careful 
study of the child, and a patient over- 
hauling of every detail in curriculum and 
method. His emphasis upon interest in 
relation to effort, morality as involving 
choice, the principles of democracy in 
school organization, thinking as con- 
ditioned in problematic situations when 
applied in kindergarten education, neces- 
sarily led to a new curriculum and new 
methods of teaching and social organiza- 
tion. In many instances the kindergar- 
ten preceded the grades in its recon- 
struction of practice in the light of Dr. 
Dewey’s principles. The so-called “proj- 
ect method,” with its emphasis upon 
the child’s ability and right to plan as 
well as execute the plans of the teacher, 
the ability and the right of children to 
learn from and help each other, has 
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given us the socialized kindergarten of 
today. No one has contributed to the 
reconstruction of kindergarten practice 
the impetus of Dr. Dewey, not only 
through his theories of life and education 
as a part of life, but through his interest 
in and coéperation with those seriously 
attempting its reconstruction. 

Between fifteen and twenty years 
later, when Dr. Montessori issued her 
passionate appeal for the child’s right 
to learn the discipline of life through 
liberty, together with her criticism of the 
“lock step” procedure through the grade 
and class methods of instruction, the 
reconstructed kindergarten of America 
had been applying both principles with 
far more creative materials and under a 
freer class organization and social liv- 
ing for more than a decade. Neverthe- 
less, Dr. Montessori’s popular appeal for 
liberty as the condition for growth in 
self-government, and her insistence on 
freeing the child from the slavery of 
group instruction, must be acknowledged 
as one of the contributing factors in 
freeing the kindergarten from the for- 
malism in materials and social organiza- 
tion imported from Germany. This is 
true in spite of the fact that no one 
thoroughly versed in Dr. Dewey’s funda- 
mental principles could accept Dr. Mon- 
tessori’s out-of-date faculty psychology, 
based upon the outworn doctrine of 
transfer of training, or her formal didac- 
tic material so limiting to the imagina- 
tive free expression of children’s inter- 
ests in social life. Her conception of the 
imagination and its réle in child-life was 
another stumbling block to American 
teachers. While it is true that the 
modern kindergarten had taught chil- 
dren to serve their own luncheon, setting 
the table, washing the dishes, to care for 
their pets, to clean up their room after 


a work period, etc. for a decade, a great 
impetus to the teaching of self help came 
to the kindergarten through Dr. Mon- 
tessori’s exposition of the exercises of 
practical life. 

The nursery school movement in 
England and America has been and will 
be more and more a stimulating influence 
in the continued reconstruction of the 
kindergarten. Its great contribution is 
the nursing aspect of education. A 
grandniece of Froebel, Frau Schrider, 
preceded the English nursery movement 
by the establishment of the Pestalozzi 
Froebel Haus in Berlin, emphasizing 
the physical care of young children. 
She was a most remarkable woman and 
would have accomplished much more 
than she did if she had been in such a 
country as England or America. Won- 
derful as the work of the two great Eng- 
lish pioneers in the nursery schools is, 
they need financing to develop their 
‘deas fully, and because of our greater 
national wealth and our more wide- 
spread opportunities for research, we 
have gone much further than they have 
in the science of nutrition and in psycho- 
logical research. We should gratefully 
acknowledge our indebtedness to both 
Miss Margaret McMillan and Miss 
Grace Owen, but with our research 
facilities financed by the wealth of 
America, if we do not lead the world in 
the knowledge and care of young children 
it will be to our everlasting shame. 

No nursery training schools in this 
country utilize hospital experience to 
the extent that England does, nor have 
any of us worked out such fresh air 
facilities. Nor, again, have American 
boards of education or superintendents of 
schools yet equaled the English in financ- 
ing their nursery schools with funds from 
the public school treasury. 
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The English standards of voice and 
speech and the calm reposeful tempera- 
ment of their nursery workers will be 
difficult for our American teachers to 
attain, but the widespread application 
of psychology to the methods of teach- 
ing, with its laws of learning, its tests 
and measurements, give opportunities 
for a superior ability in the art of instruc- 
tion. Many traditional forms of kin- 
dergarten practice cast out in the recon- 
struction movement in this country still 
persist in many of the nursery schools of 
other countries. 

We Americans must work out an 
American institution, learning from the 
great work of England without repeating 
the error of the pioneer kindergartners 
and Montessori teachers in an uncritical 
importation of foreign systems of edu- 
cation for American children. We have 
much to learn from the German kinder- 
gartens in the past, the Italian Houses of 
Childhood, and the English Nursery 
Schools, but we must not import them 
unadapted and uncriticized. We must 
learn from all, but must build a nursery 
school fitted to our own national and 
educational needs. 

Another contributing factor in the 
reconstructive work in the kindergarten 
is the utilization of the health work 
with mothers and babies in maternity 
centres, baby welfare clinics, etc. Such 
organizations as the American Institute 
of Child Health need our codperation 
as much as we need theirs. Such health 
organizations as this will be glad to con- 
tribute their help in the construction of 
health curricula. For more than a 
dozen years progressive kindergartens 
have been teaching health habits as a 
definite part of the curriculum, realiz- 
ing that it may be more important to 
teach little children ‘“‘the covered sneeze 
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and cough,” to keep fingers out of the 
mouth, to masticate food, or to wash the 
hands before eating, than to teach sing- 
ing, literature, art or number. To the 
credit of the kindergarten must it be 
said that large numbers of teachers have 
struggled for years to secure proper 
health conditions, but an educational 
campaign will have te be waged with 
educational administrators, boards of 
education and parents’ organizations be- 
fore such work can be universally con- 
ducted in our public school kindergartens. 

Modern psychology with its methods 
of research has been and still is a tre- 
mendous stimulus to reconstruction in 
the kindergarten. The demand for a 
more definite statement of our objec- 
tives, together with tests of progress 
made by kindergarten children, has been 
of untold benefit in improving instruc- 
tion. It has been a struggle to bring this 
movement into kindergartens for several 
reasons. Until we had psychologists 
who would specialize with young chil- 
dren, the needs of young children were 
invariably crowded out in research. 
Until kindergartners themselves were 
willing to take their higher degrees in 
psychological research, little along this 
line could be accomplished in the kin- 
dergarten. We now have in use tests of 
intelligence, both individual and group, 
which have been most effective both in 
their guidance of the teacher in better 
grouping in the kindergarten, and in 
promoting children from the kindergar- 
ten into the first grade. A goodly pro- 
portion of kindergarten children are 
being weighed and measured regularly 
and reports on growth sent regularly to 
parents. 

Records of improvement introduced as 
far back as 1915 are being improved by 
being made more objective, and less the 
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result of statements based on the un- 
trained judgment of the teacher. The 
International Kindergarten Union has 
had national committees collecting and 
disseminating knowledge along these 
lines with the coéperation and criticism 
of psychologists. While much has been 
accomplished, much more is to be done 
before satisfactory scientific records of 
progress will be possible, except in kin- 
dergartens and nursery schools affiliated 
with psychological clinics. 

Fortunately the whole attitude toward 
the young child is rapidly changing. We 
who are working with young children 
today have opportunities never dreamed 
of by our predecessors. Never before 
in the history of education has any edu- 
cational movement had the opportunity 
to build new, scientific curricula that we 
have at present. To build a new cur- 
riculum at a period when research is 
offering assistance in more than a half 
dozen universities is a great opportunity. 
Child welfare clinics are now associated 
with the work with young children in 
the universities of Iowa, Yale, Columbia, 
Chicago, Ohio, Cornell, Michigan, Min- 
nesota and Temple, in addition to the 
splendid work being done in the nursery 
schools in the Bureau of Educational 
Experiments, the Merrill-Palmer School 
of Detroit and in Cleveland. Most of 
these have research clinics where definite 
knowledge regarding the nature and 
needs of young children is being dis- 
covered and disseminated for the bene- 
fit of kindergartners, nursery school 
workers, Montessori teachers, primary 
teachers and parents. The following 
are some of the lines of research under 
investigation: Nutrition and dietary, 
with definite knowledge regarding the 
effects of eggs, milk, cod liver oil, etc. 
on growth and resistance to disease, 


growth curves in weight and height, the 
effects of sunlight and open air on physi- 
cal and emotional conditions; the exami- 
nation of the contents of the intestines 
and the kidneys to discover sources of 
individual difficulties; examinations of 
posture, flat foot, the blood, heart; daily 
records of bowel habits and sleeping 
habits; colds, their causes, prevention 
and cure; the effects of exercise and 
frequency of exercise on learning; the 
effects of approval and disapproval on 
improvement; the effects of emotional 
disturbances in attitudes which inturn 
influence learning, for example, fear, 
anger, timidity, pleasure, sense of fail- 
ure, self depreciation, tantrums and 
stubbornness; the effects of too much 
and too little affection on mental and 
emotional health; sex-disturbances, 
dreams, etc., etc., too numerous to 
record. 

While it is realized that children of 
the same chronological age and mental 
age vary too greatly to draw any hard 
and fast conclusions regarding the stand- 
ards of achievement, definite records are 
being made of possible achievements to 
expect from children two to three, three 
to four, four to five and five to six. Out 
of these daily records of achievements 
actually mastered by children of these 
different ages, we ought to be abie to 
build curricula based upon trustworthy 
knowledge as to what to expect and 
demand of children of different intelli- 
gence levels in the nursery school and 
kindergarten. 

Last, but not least, we are being influ- 
enced by the behavioristic psychology 


leading us to set up definite objectives in 


technique, conduct or behavior which 
should be the outgrowth of each school 
subject and period of the daily schedule. 
Our final objective, whether in the realm 
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of the social, health or moral situations, 
music, art, literature or number, is, and 
must be, the changed child—the child 
whose habits and attitudes, whose 
thoughts and feelings, whose ideals and 
appreciations, have been altered for the 
better, and made permanent in improved 
technique, conduct or behavior. When 
education is viewed from this angle, the 
curriculum will include all the responses 
made by the child from the moment he 
enters until he leaves our care. Nay 
more, we shall help parents to build a 
curriculum for the home, where the 
mother or father is .responsible—the 
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the school reporting progress to the 
home. The two learning situations in 
which the young child lives, moves and 
has his being, are the home and the 
school. The teachers in these two situa- 
tions.are the kindergartner and the par- 
ents. Until these two teachers unite in 
making the learning process continuous 
in both situations, behavior and conduct 
cannot develop into habit, and habit 
into character, disposition, personality 
and citizenship, which will make the 
world a happier place for self and 
society.' 


1 Address given before Kindergarten Depart- 





home reporting progress to the school, ment, N. E. A., Indianapolis. 


FLOWER HUNTING IN WINTER 


It would be well for one who has never studied vegetation in winter 
to begin his cold-weather rambles in November. At that season in 
sheltered places an occasional leaf will cling to the stem, furnishing the 
key to identification, if he does not readily recognize his companions of 
the summer. He will then find the witch hazel, latest flower of the 
year, flaunting its belated blossoms in freakish abandon among its 
sere and yellow leaves, while its mimic artillery bombards the sur- 
rounding thicket with polished seeds, the fruitage of a year ago. 

He will find the stone walls decked with clustered whorls of the 
long, fuzzy seed tails of wild clematis. Asters will hold up their puff- 
balls of downy seeds by the roadside, inviting the wind to waft them to 
fresh fields and pastures new. The goldenrod will be shorn of her 
hoyden yellow tresses, and will stand chastened and penitent in tassels 
and fringes of gray, exhibiting throughout the winter a quality of 
beauty which she did not possess before. 

So on to the warm March day when the skunk cabbage thaws its 
pathway up through the frozen ground, nature will yield abundant 
satisfaction to his craving for the wonderful and beautiful. The 
pillared aisles of the winter forest will be to him as worthy a temple 
as the greenwood. Its ever changing vistas will beckon him on to 
fresh discoveries, and will stir his being with that vague sentiment 
of expectation and hope which alone renders life worth living. — 
From Frank French's “A Winter Bouquet” in the Century. 




















Nutrition For Efficiency 


By DR. C. EDGERTON CARTER 
Los Angeles, California 


N DIRECTING the nutritional 
problems of children one finds 
that intelligent codperation of 
the parent or teacher is essen- 

tial. Such coéperation implies compre- 
hension of basic physiological principles. 
Too often disregard of health fundamen- 
tals in the director of the child counter- 
acts mere vocal expression of correct 
teaching. An habitual halitosis, slug- 
gish skin or “jumpy” nerves, can hardly 
add desirable emphasis to supervision of 
efficient nutrition. Since education in 
nutrition for efficiency implies per se an 
understanding and acceptance of health 
essentials, the writer craves your indul- 
gence in speaking directly to the educa- 
tor rather than to the child. 

The complexities of modern life are 
accountable for distorted regimes of our 
physical activities, which in turn handi- 
cap mental functions. It is not enough 
that we adopt the daily dozen, that we 
reduce our carbohydrates or walk a mile 
before breakfast, to secure that balance 
of body and mind which is the funda- 
mental of normal efficiency. It is not 
enough, yet it may be too much in one 
direction. In other words, securing our 
maximum efficiency through nutritional 
intake requires a saner, perhaps more 
commonplace, outlook upon the problem 
than merely the acceptance of any one 
fetish, no matter how commendable in 
itself that may be. Permit me to par- 
ticularize the method of approach 


whereby we establish ultimately the 
individual quotient in dietetic balance. 
Basic principles must underlie all of 
our details adopted and these fortunately 
are patent to all who care to focus their 
attention upon consideration of the steps 
required in ‘aying such foundation. 
Perhaps no method of analysis so quickly 
brings us to the point without waste 
of words as the question and answer 
approach. This necessarily involves 
questioning upon lines other than pure 
diet since nutrition comprises, of course, 
assimilation of that diet. Let us turn 
to some of our universal customs appar- 
ently having no direct bearing upon 
nutrition and see if they do not lead us to 
practical self-evident conclusions. 


CLOTHING 


1. Is body-covering a natural or arti- 
ficial characteristic of civilized man? 

Obviously artificial and equally 
obvious is it that clothes are necessary, 
but that does not alter the fact that by 
constantly covering our skin from the 
sunlight the greatest source of energy is 
absolutely unable to pour its life-giving 
force into the blood stream. What 
Pliny said nineteen hundred years ago— 
“Sol est remediorum maximum’’—is only 
now being appreciated by the trained 
mind and is just emerging into a rational- 
ized procedure, not only to cure but to 
prevent disease. (Ref. no. 1.) 

Radiant energy causes the human 
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organism to have a more efficient metab- 
olism. As Hess and his collaborators 
have shown, the association of light and 
nutrition is a triumph of present day 
bio-chemical research. (Ref. no. 2.) 

It has definite bearing upon nutrition 
for efficiency. (Ref. no. 3.) 

2. How can even loose fitting gar- 
ments possibly interfere with health? 

In that the short ultra-violet rays of 
the spectrum which constitute the tonic 
and constructive rays of ordinary sun- 
light are rendered wholly inert by the 
thinnest body covering and are stopped 
by even the silica in our window panes. 
Nothing short of the nude body can 
receive its natural, normal sunbath with- 
out which man is so seriously handi- 
capped. 

3. Just what efficiency result may we 
expect if we meet these conditions for 
securing the required minimum of di- 
rect sun rays? 

Ultra-violet rays existing in the sun 
spectrum act in conjunction with the 
infra-red rays at the opposite end of the 
spectrum to activate oxidation in the 
blood. Hyperemia of the skin resulting 
from the intra-red rays brings the blood 
to the surface, where effective bombard- 
ment of the red corpuscles by these ultra- 
violet rays occurs. Their effect in acti- 
vating the red corpuscles is speedily 
apparent in the general sense of well 
being which follows. ‘. 

No stimulation of caffeine or alcohol 
can compare with the natural increase 
in our general efficiency that results. 
It is unnecessary to add that this cleans- 
ing and fortifying effect upon the blood 
stream directly raises the bodily resist- 
ance to disease as no other natural 
means can do (Ref. no. 1), for after all 
the blood stream is the source of all 
bodily function through its diversified 
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elaborations of bone and muscle con- 
trolled by brain, nerve and glandular 
secretions. Specifically, if we permit 
direct contact of the sun’s rays falling at 
practically right angles upon the skin 
of the abdomen and spinal column for 
short periods and at indicated intervals, 
much of the evil consequences resulting 
from an unwise dietary will be coun- 
teracted. 

Hess, of New York, has shown that the 
ultra-violet radiations as supplied by 
the direct sunlight or the quartz lamp 
will protect both animal and man against 
the lack of an adequately balanced diet. 
In reality selection of effective diet is 
becoming less complex as we grasp the 
fundamental principles underlying such 
efficiency. 

If the writer can but influence any 
considerable portion of his readers to 
decide that it is foolish to longer ignore 
primary physiological principles, he will 
wager that there will be no backsliders 
once they acquire the sunbath habit. 
Unfortunately, as houses are now built, 
sunbaths are rather difficult, and to 
secure adequate radiation does require 
considerable ingenuity. Yet the effici- 
ency rewards are so generous and the 
results so apparent that eventually the 
sunbath nook will be as standard in 
house construction as the bathroom is in 
America to-day. 

Eventually our school curricula will 
allot space and time available for sun- 
baths to all children. Eventually the 
waste space on top of our tall office 
building may be utilized during the noon- 
hour by the indoor workers who like our 
children never really know what ‘‘Cali- 
fornia sun-kist’”? means. Our out-door 
swimming pools unused in winter could 
afford wind-sheltered nooks for delicate 
children’s sunbaths. 
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Incidentally no sinus infections would 
arise from such public sun pools nor 
could there be any contagion other than 
the spirit of good health. 

Details of solar radiation technique 
which in themselves are simple will not 
be given in this limited space; the fol- 
lowing outline must suffice as to con- 
ditions to be met. 

1. Direct sun-ray exposure for thirty 
to forty minutes—three of four days 
weekly during the hours. from ten to two 
in Southern California throughout the 
year. 

2. No glass nor covering can intervene 
except trunks and hat, with chest and 
arms covered if preferred for cosmetic 
reasons. It is essential that the torso, 
front and back, be exposed from the 
breasts to the hips. Legs are optional! 

3. No burning of the skin is desirable 
but no permanently tonic results can 
accrue until pigmentation is secured. 
This requires from two to six weeks. 

4. A quick, hot-and-cold shower is 
desirable immediately following the sun- 
bath. Were a salt shower available it 
would add to the exhilaration. How- 
ever, an inexpensive shampoo attach- 
ment serves the purpose without wet- 
ting the hair. This simple back-to- 
nature formula can banish the need for 
habitual catharsis. It can, in many 
ways, rejuvenate. 

May we state the first axiom—that to 
function most efficiently, natural sun- 
light conditions must be secured. 


ELIMINATION 


At first thought it seems rather illogi- 
cal to consider elimination without even 
discussing food intake, yet its direct 
bearing upon efficient function is so 
paramount, it is so greatly neglected as a 
factor affecting mental activity, that 


your tolerance is asked toward an esti- 
mate of its important phases. Again 
the catechism! 

1. What is the normal kidney bulk 
output each twenty-four hours? 

Approximately two quarts. 

2. What happens if all kidney function 
ceases for seventy-two hours? 

Metabolic inhibition and death. 

3. Since kidney elimination is so vital, 
where does the fluid come from in the 
non-water drinker? 

From water-content of foods with the 
balance made up from tissue fluids. 

4. If eight glasses of fluid (preferably 
distilled water) are required each twenty- 
four hours and are not supplied by our 
water drinking, is not the intestinal 
residue necessarily dry and sluggish! 

5. Furthermore, if intestinal elimina- 
tive habits in the ordinary regime are 
usually confined to one action in twenty- 
four hours, does not toxemia result from 
food-waste not eliminated? 

Necessarily, toxemia is greater from a 
retentive colon and it is additionally 
aggravated by two further impairments 
of our “civilized” regime. These are 
due to the habitual ingestion of putre- 
factive foods not at all essential to physi- 
cal well being; and to the dilatation of 
the colon in children commonly con- 
stipated and in the majority of men and 
women over forty years! We are hence 
ready for the second axiom—No efficient 
mental activity can be maintained with 
inadequate elimination! 

What is adequate elimination and how 
may we come to rational conclusions 
without following mere dogma? Physio- 
logically we know that peristalsis of the 
intestines normally begins upon the in- 
troduction of food into the stomach. 
It follows that at least two intestinal 
eliminations following the first and last 
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meals of the day are approximately 
normal. Two or three such eliminations 
are hardly the usual custom. Fur- 
thermore, the custom of letting out the 
belt in men and similar easing effect in 
women allows a constant and progressive 
dilatation of the over-distended colon 
and tends to produce atonicity of the 
digestive tube with accompanying con- 
stipation. 

Probably if one values one’s health 
and desires maximum efficiency, under 
usual conditions the waist measurement 
never should reach a circumference equal 
to the chest. The simple and practical 
expedient of an uncompromising girdle 
aids the man or woman who has reached 
mature development to retain or return 
to normal physiology. Stimulation of 
peristalsis due in part to normal intes- 
tinal gases, if the lower abdomen is aided 
by a firm support, increases the effective- 
ness of the lower bowel action. Further- 
more, the discomfort afforded by an 
unyielding girdle, in no uncertain way 
will serve to remind the “hearty” eater 
that there is a limit. No human intes- 
tinal tract functioning under civiliza- 
tion’s sedentary demands can respond 
adequately unless support for elimina- 
tive action is afforded. This in youth 
and vigorous types is found in the mus- 
cular abdominal wall. But for a vast 
number leading sedentary lives and for 
all who suffer from abdominal atonicity 
a low light girdle may be a necessary 
support. This in no way is comparable 
to the justly condemned old fashioned 
corset with its steels restricting action on 
breathing and circulation. It is helpful 
to a clear conception of this handicap to 
recall that man’s upright posture and 
down-sitting habits have a tendency to 
somewhat ‘‘scramble”’ his anatomy. 

A second great factor in slowing down 
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intestinal elimination and hence per- 
verting body chemistry can be directly 
attributed to our types of diet. Nu- 
zum, at Santa Barbara, has shown by 
carefully controlled research that exces- 
sive, protein intake actually produces 
high blood pressure. (Ref. no. 4.) 

There follows the resulting arterial 
thickening which so seriously handicaps 
the mature years of man living within 
civilization’s domain. The damage done 
by this unnecessary protein is further 
augmented by the constant putrefaction 
arising from decayed animal tissue ac- 
companying this animal protein. 

Man’s inherited and cultivated taste 
for animal tissue can be indulged with- 
out great danger, perhaps, provided he 
marks as taboo in his diet all flesh 
except that in which aging forms no 
part of its flavor; in other words, limit- 
ing his flesh intake to fresh fowl and 
absolutely fresh fish! 

Even these fresh foods are not free 
from criticism of type. That is to say 
they feed the putrefactive, toxic bac- 
teria of the colon. Vegetable proteins, 
on the other hand, carry no added lia- 
bility of tissue decomposition. 

Civilized man’s colon requires fer- 
mentative carbohydrates if these gas 
forming and protective bacteria are to 
receive nourishment for overwhelming 
the toxemia of the large intestine. Thus 
directly does the type of our food affect 
our efficiency and our longevity. 

Carbohydrates, when taken in 
amounts sufficient to reach the colon, 
serve as food for these protective bac- 
teria and hence act as dietetic health 
insurance. 

This is most effectively accomplished 
by taking a food adapted particularly 
to improving the intestinal flora rather 
than by gorging with excessive sugar 
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intake. It is for a very definite pur- 
pose, and in a measurable manner, bal- 
ancing the diet. 


ACIDOSIS 


It is rather surprising that one day’s 
food intake, if it be ill adapted to our 
condition, or that one day’s lack of the 
normal acid-elimination, can tempora- 
rily retard or wholly upset the efficiency 
output. For instance, Sansum and Bla- 
therwick at the Santa Barbara Research 
Laboratory (Ref. no 5) have demon- 
strated that the normal acidity of the 
daily kidney secretion is twice as acid as 
the normal acidity of the blood. Yet 
very commonly such elimination by the 
(pH) tests shows an acidity index twenty 
to two hundred and twenty even five 
hundred times as acid as normal. This 
may be due entirely to the food imbal- 
ance so far as basic and acid producing 
foods are concerned. In simple illustra- 
tion what does that mean? 

The daily diet of ourselves and of our 
children commonly affords an excess of 
the acid producing foods—foods which 
upon combustion leave an acid-ash, such 
as meat, eggs, breads, buttermilk and 
other specific foods, rather than the 
antacid foods of vegetables, fruits, nuts, 
sweet milk as well as the neutral-ash 
foods like butter, sugar, cornstarch and 
cream. By an habitual intake of a 
diet overwhelmingly acid, is it think- 
able that frequent concentration of an 
acid index elimination often one hundred 
times the normal should fail to produce 
disastrous results upon tissue and blood 
vessels. But that perhaps is inconse- 
quential as compared to the retardation 
of bodily function and mental efficiency 
which results from brain and nerve com- 
pelled to act in media handicapped by 
acid excess. 
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A third axiom for efficiency is hence 
expressed in the value of a dietary pro- 
viding acid-base balance. Practically 
how may we know the every day signs 
by which the presence of acidosis is 
revealed? 

1. According to Yandell Henderson 
of Yale, everyone who finds diff.culty 
in holding the breath for a full forty 
seconds probably has an acidosis. Some 
other conditions may obscure the issue, 
but, at that, they are abnormal. 

2. Neck or muscle lameness, head- 
ache, visual discomforts commonly are 
acidic in origin. 

3. The mental (and spiritual) picture 
is no less common. Irritability, “logy- 
ness,” lack of bouyancy and the “joie 
de vie” can be directly the result of 
mineral imbalance or acidosis. 

4, Finally add to any or all of the 
above needless burdens, acidosis aug- 
mented by day-and-night absorption 
from a poisoned and sluggish colon and 
the functions of body and mind become 
indeed—“‘Sweet bells jangled, out of 
tune and harsh.” 

Perhaps no more important fact can 
come to one than fully to grasp the harm 


the “little things in diet,” as Mendel of 


Yale calls them, can do to us. 

We have so long considered the caloric 
balance of fats, proteins and carbohy- 
drates as adequately meeting our dietetic 
problems that to admit into their ranks 
these interlopers of balanced minerals, 
vitamines and salts seems hardly render- 
ing the old guard fit respect. Yet after 
all, digestion and absorption are the only 
means by which these foods can reach 
the blood stream. 

Their solubility—their diffusibility 
(not to mention their palatability) are 
all affected by their salt concentration. 
So far as the final absorption and utiliza- 
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tion of our foods is concerned, perhaps 
the most essential elements in securing 
their required diffusibility are these often 
considered non-essential salts or halogens. 
Various natural combinations exist in the 
body in comparatively minute quantities 
but their importance to human efficiency 
seems to vary inyersely with the quanti- 
ties normally present. 

The presence in the body of one of 
these—iodine—apparently marks the 
threshold between utter stupidity and 
superior efficiency. Such essential ele- 
ments to physiological balance should 
have general distribution apparently 
throughout nature’s laboratory. This 
we find to have been the original plan. 

Among nature’s salt deposits, every- 
where iodine was present. But through 
the ages, because of its great solubility, 
it has been rather generally depleted 
from vast areas of natural soil deposits 
and, furthermore, modern refining proc- 
esses have removed all remaining traces 
before presenting for our table use the 
“finished” product. (Ref. no. 6). 

Now it appears that this salt of iodine 
belonging to the halogen group is ab- 
solutely essential for mental and physical 
efficiency. Annihilate the infinitesimal 
amount of iodine in the thyroid gland— 
approximately three-fourths of one grain 
—and we have sluggishness, myxadema 
and idiocy. Let the woman with thy- 
roid gland insufficiently iodine-nourished 
become pregnant and her child may be a 
cretin. Let the adolescent school girl 
with prominent thyroid gland receive 
insufficient iodine to meet her adolescent 
needs and we have nervous instability, 
disease, possibly exopthalmic goiter. 
Permit the adult or woman to 
attempt a nervous drive in excess of 
iodine balance and we find mental 
depression, physical subnormality and 
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mental insufficiency, while in the child a 
still greater diversification of nervous 
instability may result which affects his 
very character formation, due to the 
imbalance of mineral and halogen ele- 
ments of which iodine is as vital as 
oxygen. 

Since the thyroid gland’s function is 
to produce organic iodine for bodily 
oxidation and mental activation, it is 
conceivable that this function has to 
bear the very brunt of nervous expendi- 
tures demanded by modern life’s com- 
plexities. 

Since we cannot keep pace with prog- 
ress unless our thyroid as well as our 
muscles have food and since this precious 
gland food has been largely washed into 
the sea—there remains a very definite 
dietetic deficit. (Ref. no. 7). 

For one to receive his necessary por- 
tion of iodine he may again copy primi- 
tive man and take at least part of his 
food from the ocean. Sea-foods and 
salt-water fish are all rich in this required 
iodine. To secure this in condition for 
human consumption, however, the fish 
must be cooked within an hour of their 
killing—that means ‘‘tank”’ live fish or 
strictly fresh fish, not the partly dis- 
integrated specimens of western fish 
markets. 

On the other hand, one’s required 
iodine-intake may be assured artificially. 
It is doubtless adapted to the individual 
requirement more intelligently and with 
less trouble that Many other 
salts are also vital to human efficiency. 

The importance of correct dietetic 
proportion of fluorin, a salt long con- 
sidered insignificant, according to pres- 
ent research may prove to be the deter- 
mining element in teeth decay. 

“Optimal” health is a term employed 
by McCollum to designate that physical 
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standard of excellence desirable, and it 
has resulted in an attempt to achieve 
such standards by an evaluation of the 
“optimal” diet. While this has for some 
years had vogue in the determination 
of children’s diet its effect upon maxi- 
mum efficiency and longevity has only 
recently been emphasized in feeding 
experiments by Sherman and MacLeod 
of New York. (Ref. no. 8). 

The importance of a sufficient amount 
of fat soluble Vitamine A in its effect 
upon endurance and optimal efficiency 
heretofore has not been appreciated. 
Its proportion in dietetic bulk is so 
minute, its influence upon optimal health 
so profound, that it typifies the impor- 
tant “little things” in our daily food in- 
take which affords demonstrable proof. 

Successful reproduction, in animals, 
at least, seems absolutely dependent 
upon a liberal supply of this Vitamine A. 
Other vitamines less spectacular in effect 
but equally essential to health may be 
obtained in their varied forms through 
an abundance of fresh vegetables and 
fruits, if not ruined in the preparation. 

To place in simple review these essen- 
tials underlying efficient nutrition, there 
is found a triad of nutritional factors 
other than food. Assuming a clean 
wholesome diet carrying in addition to 
the orthodox daily caloric intake of 
fats, carbohydrates and protein—the 
necessarily minute yet vital elements of 
activating salts, vitamines and minerals, 
these are to be harmonized by actinic 
rays, producing the physiochemical effect 
which plays such conspicuous part in 
effective dietary. Emphatically there 
must be secured the avoidance of all 
toxemia, particularly of the large intes- 
tine. To epitomize: 

1. Food intake must have an intelli- 


gent relation to body demands, securing 
an acid-base balance without permitting 
the handicap of indoor life and nervous 
stress to produce habitual acidosis. 

California’s abundant fruits and her 
varied vegetables can solve that angle of 
the problem. 

2. Activating salt from the sea as an 
adjunct food taken in small amounts 
daily; possibly one week out of each 
month. This may be secured either 
through the medium of fresh sea-foods 
or artificially. The latter method is 
most effective in securing mental effici- 
ency. Itisso simple once the individual 
halogen deficiency is overcome that such 
physiological iodine, taken at intervals 
and in amounts to meet the glandular 
and nervous system requirements, often 
affords results in mental rejuvenation. 

3. Unopposed sun rays for a brief 
period of three alternate days weekly, 
activating skin, intestinal elimination 
and the defensive quality of the blood. 
This is imperative to cvercome possible 
vitamine deficiencies of diet and incom- 
plete elimination of toxins. An inter- 
esting corollary to this effect of direct 
sunrays is that muscle tone and posture 
especially in children reveal astonishing 
improvement. 

So we may conclude that to obtain our 
maximum efficiency and to retain our 
youthful vision, there are certain physio- 
logical requirements, simple and natural, 
which permit of no substitution. Ap- 
parently physical endurance, mental 
acumen, reproductivity all are depend- 
ent. Fortunately these essentials are 
accessible to Californians yet even here 
individual effort must be made. If 
adopted as a feasible routine, results are 
tangible and are productive of the nu- 
trition that makes for efficiency. 
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THANKSGIVING JOYS 


Cart-loads of pumpkins as yellow as gold, 
Onions in silvery strings, 

Shining red apples and clusters of grapes, 
Nuts and a host of good things, 

Chickens and turkeys and fat little pigs,— 
These are what Thanksgiving brings. 


Work is forgotten and play-time begins; 
From office and school-room and hall, 
Fathers and mothers and uncles and aunts 

Nieces and nephews, and all 
Speed away home, as they hear from afar 
The voice of old Thanksgiving call. 


Now is the time to forget all your cares, 
Cast every trouble away; 
Think of your blessings, remember your joys. 
Don’t be afraid to be gay! 
None are too old and none are too young 
To frolic on Thanksgiving day. 
—Youth’s Companion. 





























Some Group Projects in a Texas 


Kindergarten 
By FRANCIS DAINGERFIELD 


ONGFELLOW Kindergarten, 
in Houston, Texas, is just 
three years old. It opened 
with very meager equipment 

and inadequate room, but persistent 
efforts in securing more suitable mate- 
rial have had their reward, and the results 


THE GROCERY STORE 


One day I took twenty-four kinder- 
garten children to a nearby grocery store 
to buy graham crackers for our lunch. 
The clerk in charge kindly answered the 
numerous questions which spring from 





THe Grocery STORE 


are manifested in the various projects 
worked out by the children. 

In Texas, children do not enter first 
grade until they are seven, so they come 
to kindergarten at six. The Longfellow 
children are mostly of American parent- 
age, and from comfortable homes. These 
conditions, of course, have their influence 
in our project results. 
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active little minds, so they learned about 
the refrigerator, the scales, and the cash 
register, as well as the things with which 
they were more familiar. 

Next day they started to build a store 
with the Hill blocks, and every day new 
ideas developed. They brought empty 
cartons, cans and sacks to school and 
even prevailed upon their mothers to 
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help carry them. They had in their 
store a cash register, scales, and a refrig- 
erator, and even a paper book in which 
to write orders. Fruit and vegetables 
were made from clay and paper, and 
sold to the groceryman. Large colored 
beads were separated according to color 
and placed in cigar boxes to represent 
lemons, oranges, potatoes, tomatoes, etc. 

Louis suggested that he could print 
some signs, and he did. They read 
“Lemons 5¢ for 1,” and so on. 

In order to keep the money in circula- 


THE POST OFFICE 


Just outside the grocery store which 
we visited there was a letter box, and it 
was not forgotten when the kindergarten 
store. was built. From this developed 
our post office project. 

Many of the children had already 
visisted the big post office down town, 
and others said they would ask mother 
or daddy to take them to it. I wrote 
twenty-four letters, addressed one to 
each child, and mailed them at the post 





Tue Post OFFice 


tion a small bank was established. Here 
the grocer deposited his money. Some 
of the children secured money from the 
bank by simply asking for it, but others 
felt it necessary to write checks, “like 
mother does.” 

The first grade had a model store in 
their room, and some of the kindergarten 
children took their play money to buy 
articles from them. They, in turn, did 
some shopping at our store. Interest 
in the store project was keen for about 
three weeks. 


office. I arranged with the postman 
who delivers in our neighborhood to come 
to the kindergarten room, blow his 
whistle, and read the names from the 
envelopes, twelve each day. This pro- 
vided a great thrill and interest in the 
postman. 

Soon we had a miniature post office, 
built with but few suggestions from the 
teacher. 

One child recalled the figures on the 
boxes and proceeded to put them on 
ours. Each child chose a box number. 
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Several times a day they went to their 
boxes to look for mail. 

The greatest activity and interest was 
on the inside. A long table was used 
for sorting the mail taken from the 
letter receptacles several times a day. 
A rubber stamp with Houston, Texas 
and the date was used on each letter, 
then the mail was distributed to the 
various boxes. Some children asked 
their parents to help them write real 


One day I saw three one-foot blocks 
placed perpendicularly in front of the 
stamp window. I asked the reason and 
was told that the post office was closed, 
as it was a holiday. 

Two children worked for a long time 
on a postman’s hat, which was made 
out of light weight cardboard. Every 
day, the little postman, wearing his hat, 
and carrying his whistle and his post- 
man’s bag, delivered letters and packages 





THE AUTOMOBILE 


letters at home and then brought them 
to the kindergarten post office. 

They learned to fold envelopes, write 
play letters, place the stamp in the right 
corner. Some made their own stamps, 
one boy drawing a picture of a man’s 
head and calling it a Harding stamp. 
They also made picture post cards, 
and later added a parcel post window, 
wrapping small blocks to mail here. 
These were weighed by a clerk and 
properly stamped. 


to the kindergarten children, ihe older 
children, and the teachers and principal. 


THE AUTOMOBILE 


Most of the children have automobiles 
at home and several had made small 
ones with the blocks, but new interest 
was aroused one day by my taking them 
for a ride in my car and letting them 
examine the machinery with the hood 
open. We watched other cars go by and 
noticed the different types. Very soon 
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they were making ?.. car and a 
garage. 

For the radiator, one child conceived 
the idea of standing the 12-inch blocks 
in a perpendicular position, with spaces 
between; another suggested that a large 
pin wheel could be made and used for 
the fan inside the radiator. Large pin 
wheels were made by the dozen, some 
one saying that we needed several in 
case they were broken. 

The headlights were made from a small 
carton cut in halves, the rear lights 
from paper 
colored red. 

The car 
held five pas- 
sengers and 
when hand 
power was 
used at the 
rear would 
travel across 
the room 
very well. 

The chil- 
dren _—_— were 
never quite 
satisfied with 
the garage be- 
cause we did 
not have enough blocks, but their great 
interest in the project was most evident 
in their free paper cutting, which was 
really astonishing. 


THE TROLLEY CAR 


Another day we walked four blocks 
to a street car junction and for half an 
hour watched the cars. The children 
had great fun naming the familiar parts 
and asking questions of the motormen 
and conductors who stopped for a minute 
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or two, and everyone was most courteous 
to them. 

In a few days there was a regular 
trolley service at kindergarten. They 
named their car the “Pierce Car.” 
Little Sam said one day, “I’ve got the 
very thing for the motorman to use and 
I’ll bring it tomorrow.” The very thing 
was an old-fashioned coffee grinder, 
and each motorman found it most 
essential. 

Hand power was used on the street 
car also, which made trips to the park, 
down town, 
and even to 
Galveston. 

One day 
the car did 
not run eas- 
ily. The con- 
ductor got 
out, looked 
all around, 
and then said 


“Well, no 
wonder, the 
trolley is 
off.” 

Their ex- 


pression 
through free 
cutting of paper street cars was little 
short of marvelous. 


THE SHOEMAKER’S SHOP 


Five blocks from our school there is a 
shoemaker’s shop, so we went there to 
visit. The shoemaker’s wife came from 
their home in the rear and was very kind 
to the children, so they associated the 
story of ‘“The Shoemaker and the Elves” 
with this shoemaker and his wife. They 
started the different kinds of machines, 
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answered the children’s questions, and 
gave each child a piece of leather. 

The shoemaker’s shop built in kinder- 
garten was subject to many changes as 
each little shoemaker had his own ideas 
about arranging and managing his shop. 
He hired amd discharged his assistants 
according to his idea of their ability. 

The children brought old shoes, rubber 
heels, shoeshine outfits, and some of them 
wore their oldest shoes, which they had 
repaired in our shop. Soles were tacked 
on with carpet tacks and only 
occasionally did they ‘‘stick’”’ which was, 
of course, poor workmanship and had to 
be done over. Oil cans for oiling the 
machinery were essential and brushes 
were made from pieces of leather. 

The children drew around their own 
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shoe soles and around each others’, 
placed dots for the nails and short lines 
to indicate the sewing. They charged 
five cents play money for shoe shines. 
They cut high shoes, low shoes, and 
brownies by the score out of paper and 
leather; dramatized the shoemaker story; 
played the brownie games and sang the 
shoemaker songs. Interest in the shoe- 
maker shop continued about four weeks. 

Appropriate songs, Stories, pictures 
and spontaneous play added to the 
interest of each project. 

Our doll corner is quite complete, 
although additions to it are made from 
time to time. Housekeeping activities 
go on here all the time and are related 
to the activities which center around the 
blocks. 


“O world, I cannot hold thee close enough! 
Thy winds, thy wide grey skies! 
Thy mists that roll and rise! 
Thy woods, this autumn day, that ache and sag 
And all but cry with color! that gaunt crag 
To crush! To lift the lean of that black bluff! 
World, world, I cannot get thee close enough!”’ 


—Edna St. Vincent Millay. 





























Music Appreciation in the 
Kindergarten 


By MARY P. GILLETTE anp ALICE R. GILLETTE 


N EFFORT has been made’ in 

the kindergarten of the 

Henry Barnard School in 

Hartford to develop in the 

children the ability to listen to music 

thoughtfully, creatively. Even when of 

a soothing nature music should not be 
used merely as an anesthetic. 

The results of four years work have 
been exceedingly gratifying in this group, 
which is composed largely of foreign 
children. They love the music, listen- 
ing with new interest not only to the 
works with which they are familiar, but 
to all music, as it has become a vital 
experience in their lives. In some in- 
stances the work has carried over into 
the homes, resulting in the purchase of 
fine records. 

The music chosen has been of the best, 
but it has been sufficiently simple to 
be within the comprehension of the 
children. Often a child is permitted to 
choose a selection, the others listening 
and telling the name of the composition 
after hearing it. Five-year-old children 
have recognized compositions that they 
had not heard for nine months. 

When available great works of art are 
introduced, which add greatly to the 
beauty and effectiveness of the subject. 

This kindergarten has been particu- 
larly fortunate in having among its 
teachers good pianists and singers, also 
a good Victrola. 
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SEPTEMBER 


When the school year opens and the 
interest centers around the home and the 
family, Brahm’s Cradle Song, some- 
times called Lullaby, Goodnight is intro- 
duced. It is first played on the piano, 
the children learning the title and the 
name of the composer. When _ they 
have thus become familiar with it, it is 
sung to them, and they later hear the 
violin record (Victor Record Number 
18664-A). In this way they recognize 
the same melody with varying timber. 

Madame Homer’s record of Mother 
Goose Songs is used at this time, the 
children joining in the shorter songs. 
The settings for these rhymes were 
composed by Sidney Homer. 

With the migration of the birds The 
Song of the Lark from Tschaikowsky’s 
Album for the Young is taken up. The 
children often close their eyes while 
listening in order to visualize the flight 
of the bird as he soars, singing, heaven- 
ward to watch the sunrise, and as he 
descends quickly at the close of the 
composition. A copy of Jules Breton’s 
famous painting, The Song of the Lark 
is presented in connection with this, 
and it has become a great favorite. 
A story about the picture and the artist, 
found in F. L. Carpenter’s book, Stories 
Pictures Tell, Volume 7, has deepened 
the love for this work of art. 
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OCTOBER 


Music that is adapted to the thought 
of the changing season is used in Octo- 
ber. Jn Autumn from the Woodland 
Sketches by MacDowell is played, and 
the children are guided to a comprehen- 
sion of the descriptive element in the 
music. In the opening or main portion 
of the composition the leaves are gaily 
dancing. In the second section—the 
largo—they rest quietly on the ground. 
Soon come little gusts of wind that start 
them blowing. Finally a breeze, gain- 
ing in strength, sends them whirling, 
and we find ourselves back in the dance 
with which the composition had opened. 
An enlarged copy of the illustration 
Autumn from the Arthur Rackham edi- 
tion of Peter Pan has added greatly to 
the enjoyment of this music. Its color- 
ing is charming, and as one watches the 
dancers in the picture they have the 
appearance of dancing to the music. 

The theme for the song, Autumn 
Leaves, found in The Children’s Year by 
Grace W. Conant, is taken from the 
andante of Haydn’s Surprise Symphony. 
After the children have learned the 
song, the orchestral record of the andante 
is given. As the children have become 
more and more familiar with the work 
during the year they have volunteered 
the information that the theme is some- 
times high, other times low, and some- 
times played in quick, short notes. 
They are thus unconsciously recognizing 
the form of the theme and variations. 
Interesting stories of the boyhood of 
Haydn, found in Stories of Great Musi- 
cians by Scobey and Horne, have been 
told, making the composer a vital per- 
sonality to the children. 


NOVEMBER 


This is the month when the interest 
and activities in the kindergarten center 
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around the thought of the harvest and 
the preparation for winter, culminating 
in the festival of Thanksgiving. The 
Merry Farmer by Robert Schumann 
suggests the contentment and joy of the 
harvester. This little piece is a great 
favorite with the children, who often 
call for it during the year. As the 
farmer’s wife appears to join at intervals 
in the song, the picture selected to ac- 
company this music is Going to Work 
by Millet. In this picture the peasant 
and his wife step off with a more buoy- 
ant stride than is usually the case in 
such pictures, thus suggesting joy. 
Another composition by the same com- 
poser that might be equally usable is the 
Harvest Song, the rhythm of which sug- 
gests the free swing of the scythe. 
Stories of the composer may be found in 
Stories of Great Musicians, and those 
of the artist are given in Stories Pic- 
tures Tell Volumes I to VI inclusive. 

There are several compositions and 
works of art to enrich the talks about the 
sheep. The Shepherd Boy by Wilson 
has been especially interesting to the 
children in this school as the composer 
was formerly the organist of a church in 
the neighborhood. This is given both 
as a piano selection and by means of the 
Victor record Number 17843, played by 
the Venetian Trio. 

There are many beautiful pastorals 
that may be used in this connection that 
are of more general interest. A charm- 
ing one, very suggestive of the tunes 
played by the shepherds on their pipes, 
being the Pastorale by Scarlatti—Tausig. 
Choice pictures usable in this connection 
are Mauve’s painting, Sheep—Autumn 
or Shepherdess Knitting by Millet, pub- 
lished by the Perry Pictures Company, or 
the Copley prints of The Magic Pipe by 
Eva Roos, and Indian Shepherd by Couse. 






































Department of Nursery Education 


Initiative and Social Response Among Children 
in the Nursery School 


By REBEKAH K. EARLE 
Merrill-Palmer Nursery School, Detroit, Michigan 


HILDREN in the nursery 
school range in age from 
eighteen months to five 
years, showing several 

stages of development. Any study of 
their activities must take into account 
the capacities and attitudes characteris- 
tic of their growth period, in order to 
judge understandingly of their signifi- 
cance. 

The constructive quality, the desire 
to express something which he feels wel- 
ling up within himself, is the starting 
point of a large number of interesting 
activities, some of the simplest kind, 
others more complex, or more sustained, 
with which the young child concerns 
himself. The following observations of 
children in work and play show various 
steps in the scale from simplicity to 
intricacy as noted in the nursery school. 

Julia, at twenty months, was still 
apparently oblivious to the play of the 
others. She was happiest in the arms of 
an adult and found her most interesting 
occupation to be the manipulation of the 
Montessori cylinders. : 

Eddie and Edna, who were four 
months older than Julia, and one or 
two of those a little past two, took part 
in a slightly more social scene, which is 
still hardly more group activity than a 
striking example of imitation. The four 
sat in a row, each holding a doll, each in 
a pose which was an exact replica of 
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every other, deep satisfaction written on 
every countenance. 

Another time, several of this same 
age and a bit older, were sitting in rock- 
ing chairs, one in front of the other; 
peas in a pod again. But, presto! 
Bobby, almost four, passes by and sees, 
not Edna in a chair, just like Donald in 
a chair, etcetera, buta Pullmancar. He 
is the conductor and begins to collect 
fares. Carol, who is about two and a 
half years old, hands him, upon urging, 
an imaginary ticket. 

It was this same Bobby who, at two 
and a half, asked Sally to play ball with — 
him. But a month before he had been 
hardly more than a baby, standing out- 
side the ring, weeping as he clung to 
“teacher’s” skirts. In December of the 
same year, when he was two and three 
quarters, he was selling old red cards as 
tickets to go on “choo choo” train. 
He was making cakes of-clay, rolling and 
patting as he stood with the others at 
the clay table, aid then offering them a 
taste. Onedayheput black dominoes in 
a wagon and went around the room sel- 
ling coal. 

One morning at work period, Billy and 
Bobby, not yet past their fourth birth- 
day, chanced to notice that they were in 
the alcove at the side of the fireplace. 
They began hauling blocks from the 
other side of the room and building a 
wall across the fourth, the open, side of 
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the alcove. Now it happend that three- 
year-old Charlotte was trundling her 
baby, Gloria, a stout girl of two-and-a- 
half, in the doll carriage. The builders’ 
eyes fell upon this thrilling possibility 
and soon mother and baby sat inside the 
barely begun house, watching the boys, 
who were now father and carpenter. 
Two smaller boys were pressed into 
service to carry blocks and the wall 
grew apace. When it dawned upon the 
children that there was no door pro- 
vided for, consternation reigned, but not 
for long; down came the bricks in the 
middle, along board was placed for the 
lintel and all hands were busy replacing 
the many blocks torn out. Then it was 
time to go out. The next day at the 
same period the same group assumed 
their réles and the house was soon com- 
plete to the entire satisfaction of those 
concerned. 

The building of houses of every kind 
is a constant incentive to effort. With 
the older children one sees a more sus- 
tained interest than in the group just 
cited. This spring Bobby, not the 
same Bobby, but nearly a year older, 
with Leo and Lawrence, have gone day 
after day, at the work period, to the 
corner of the playroom where their cur- 
rent building was in progress. What- 
ever the style of edifice (and there have 
been numbers), a tall.chimney Ras in- 
variably appeared. For some weeks the 
interior was featured and the hearth and 
fireplace, gay with tiles, occupied most 
of their attention. Almost impercepti- 
bly modifications appeared and walls 
were extended from day to day until 
the chimney and hearth were the center 
of a home. Occasionally girls sat for a 
moment in one of the chairs and one 
thrilling morning a whole family, mother 
and several doll children moved into 
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the boys’ house, bringing a doll bed and 
dresser. After that the dresser re- 
mained, sometimes the only reminder 
of the house that was no more; at other 
times it was a prominent piece of furni- 
ture in a new form of house. 

There is usually at least one group of 
girls at another end of the playroom, 
busy with ¢heir housing problem, too. 
The boys build first, often not getting as 
far as the four walls, or contented witha 
floor and wall on one side, or less, but 
the girls begin with the dolls, then the 
furniture. Often there is no attempt to 
enclose their home with a real wall, or, 
at best, a low wall, one or two blocks 
high, is highly satisfactory. These little 
mothers spend their energies in providing 
food and shelter or tender care for their 
growing family. Once it was _neces- 
sary to move in a body to the clay table 
in order to provide their children with 
balls, vegetables, bowls, and even some 
birthday cakes with stubby little can- 
dles sticking on. Sometimes the doll 
play is carried over to the playground, 
where the baby, well wrapped, has her 
airing, in arms or cab, as the case may 
be. 

Group play out-of-doors is less organ- 
ized than in the more serious atmosphere 
of the workroom. Early in the winter 
they began using one of the large boxes 
on the playground as an emergency 
hospital. Within crouched the doctor 
and nurse; dashing up came an ambu- 
lance from which the patient was half- 
carried in for first aid. It was all over 
in a little while and could be repeated 
ad nauseam. When it grew colder and 
snow fell, this form of organization was 
dropped. The children also like to 
organize a wagon train, with or without 
horses. The sandpile usually has a 
group who are intensely, though often 
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inarticulately, aware of each other’s 
presence. For the most part when out- 
of-doors they play singly or haphazardly 
cooperating. The joy of movement is 
more prominent than the expression of 
an idea. 

The easels with paper and crayon 
or water color are most used as a means 
of individual expression. So are the 
bench and the clay table, but not always, 
for they are invaluable auxiliaries, as in 
the case of the food and vessels for the 
dolls’ house. Furniture may be made 
at the bench or other needs met. It was 
by combining the products of saw and 
brush that we got our tiles. It came 
about in this way: 

There had been a heap of boards in 
one of the block cupboards; they were 
bought for some now outworn purpose 
and had been left as possible material. 
The children got in the way of using 
them for building; the thin, wide boards 
made excellent flooring for the houses 
they built. Later, when the enthusiasm 
for painting struck them, it occurred to 
Miss Harley that it would be interesting 
to paint some triangles and squares in 
various colors, so that they might serve 
for tiles and at the same time be enjoyed 
for their design and color. The old 
boards were hauled out, sawed into 
appropriate sizes and shapes and imme- 
diately pounced upon for surfaces to 
color. Two bushel baskets filled with 
ten-inch squares, half-inch thick were 
colored evenly—some blue, some yellow, 
some red, some green. Before the paint 
was dry, they were being arranged in 
patterns and ever since have done fre- 
quent service. Recently they were be- 
ing used for a long sidewalk. On 
another occasion a floor was being laid, 
each tile fitted accurately against 
another of different color. It was exact- 


ing labor, and the room to be floored 
was many tiles in area. When about a 
third were laid, one of the boys placed 
a chair on the completed section and 
invited a girl to sit in it saying proudly, 
“We have a chair on our floor.”’ 

When former pupils from kindergar- 
ten come back for a visit, the complexity 
of their play is noticeably advanced 
over that of the nursery school children. 

Two of these near six-year-olds, com- 
ing to the old familiar material (much of 
it not available in their kindergarten), 
planned and built, in the half-hour per- 
iod, a house comprising kitchen, dining- 
room, bed-room and living room and a 
curving porch. There were walls en- 
closing the whole, walls at least three feet 
high, and doors between the rooms. 
Dishes and chairs were being brought in. 
Untouched by all this magnificance, 
the four-year-olds kept steadily at their 
several tasks; their house that morning 
had only one wall; it was three blocks in 
thickness and very straight and trim. 
A still younger boy was enclosing him- 
self in a narrow castle, up to his breast, 
with standing room for two inside. 

It may be deduced that the normal 
project for the nursery school child is 
simple in design and often fragmentary 
in construction. His church has pin- 
nacles though it may in no other way 
resemble ecclesiastical architecture, but 
it is his church. The teacher is often 
tempted to urge or go first, but if she is 
wise she will content herself with a 
suggestion when needed, and with assur- 
ing to each group the opportunity to 
work out that which is in it. She does 
not expect a plan, she leaves the child 
to find out his next step after he has 
gone forward to his original goal. If she 
were dealing with older children she 
would find more lasting and complicated 
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construction, but its value to the chil- 
dren no greater. 

In order that the least possible per- 
sonal guidance be exerted, and that the 
resources within each child may become 
available, the environment is immensely 
important—variety of material easy 
of access, grown-up friends, who have 
plenty of time to answer questions and 
wait for the children while they slowly 
learn, and an atmosphere, stimulating 
in just the degree that promotes whole- 
some growth. For the work period it is 
best to have two rooms, or at least, two 
groups. Perhaps two children do not 
react constructively on each other: each 
does better work away from the other. 
Solitary work is the choice of one, who 
loves a long, uninterrupted task; the 
necessity for another, who is easily dis- 
tracted. It is indicated, also, for the 
younger or less-developed children. 
There is, of course, no hard and fast rule, 
to consign a child to one type of work, 
except as it seems useful to him. The 
two groups are continually shifting in 
character, but the essential remains, 
which is that no child be forced to fit 
himself into a task for which he has no 
zest, and yet that each child be busy. 

A function of the group deals specifi- 
cally with setting standards, social or 
moral, for the group through the force 
of its corporate opinion. The true 
teacher will secure that community of 
discussion which forms its own stand- 
ards, referring, not to teacher as despot 
and to children as subjects, willing or 
unwilling, but rather referring to what 
Froebel calls the third term, the ideal 
best, the abstract right, to which teacher 
and pupil are alike subject. Explana- 
tion and discussion introduce and sus- 
tain the few laws essential to safety 
and mutual consideration. For example: 
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The purpose of the fence and the gate 
was talked over at the morning circle. 
It was decided that they were to protect 
the children, and a rule was made that 
no child go outside the gate unattended. 

The care of the sand was secured in 
just this way. The children, after spring 
vacation, found a replenished sand box 
and, in their enthusiasm, carted the 
sand here and there, so that at the end 
of the day, more than one small wagon 
load had been left heaped in unsightly 
spots. At morning circle next day, Miss 
Harley, with charming seriousness, told 
how Mr. Bennett, the school treasurer, 
had asked a man to bring some sand so 
that the children when they came back 
after vacation might have a full box. 
Mr. Bennett had a man go to the river 
bank, a long way off and haul a truck 
full of sand. The huge mound of sand 
on the river bank, the long haul, the 
dumping in the alley, the wheelbarrow, 
and all the rest were painted in lively 
colors for an appreciative audience. 
The forty-eight dollars Mr. Bennett 
had paid for the sand was such a lot of 
money; eyes were big and tongues ready 
as Miss Harley asked, “What shall we 
do about the sand that was spilled in the 
garden?” “Sweep it up,” came the 
chorus, and so on as interesting and 
legitimate methods of using the sand 
were enumerated. “When you're haul- 
ing coal you can p’tend the sand pile is 
the place to dump it, ’nen it’ll be where 
it b’longs,” said one, first to appreciate 
the situation. 

The out-of-door play period that fol- 
lowed suited action to word and since 
then the children themselves admonish 
each other when lapses threaten. 

The sanctity of each child’s locker for 
himself and respect for those of his 
fellows were taught in this way, begin- 
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ning with the use of the locker, the dis- 
cussion kept to the children’s level. 
One child after another was encouraged 
to contribute his bit toward building up 
the standard and binding together the 
latent moral force of the group. 

Undesirable habits in speech or hy- 
giene or eating, for instance, are often 
weeded out by the force of public opin- 
ion. Virginia Ann voiced its ultimatum 
to the new child, recalcitrant in the 
matter of spinach, when she said, “At 
this school we eat everything on our 
plate.” Here, in a nutshell, is the power 
of the accepted standard. Indeed, its 
pressure, once leveled on an individual, 
has elements that approach cruelty; 
the teacher will study to know how to 
temper the law, even to making excep- 
tions for those who are unable to adapt 
in some particular. 

In another field nearly related to these 
concepts of honesty and thrift, the life 
of the school community furnishes un- 
equaled opportunities for growth of the 
positive virtues. For example, at the 
news circle, Betty showed a package of 
bright papers she had brought to be 
sent to Rodman who was absent for a 
long time and was very ill. Others 
expressed the intention of bringing some- 
thing tosend him. The teacher thought 
of some pictures that might be cut out 
and pasted on sheets of gray paper. 
This idea was immediately popular and 
volunteers were accepted to appear at 
work period with scissors and paste. 
The idea lasted two days and a dozen or 
more picture sheets, each with the 
maker’s name written on it, were tied 
with bright orange ribbons and entrusted 
to the teacher for safe delivery to 
Rodman. 

A very different emotion, but of no 
less social value, characterized Billy’s 
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outburst. It happened in this way: 
None of the participants, except Billy, 
who was almost four, were much beyond 
two and Eddie was but twenty months of 
age. Eddie, chubby and awkward, was 
trying vainly to straddle the tongue of 
the wagon and fell sprawling. Gloria 
seized the opportunity to appropriate 
the wagon, and Patty, who loves a 
spectacle, trotted over, grinning with 
wicked zest. Eddie roared as Gloria 
tugged at the wagon in which he was 
still entangled. Tiny Charlotte, always 
maternal, made ineffectual efforts to 
soothe Eddie who still wailed helplessly. 
The students, warned by Miss Henton 
to keep hands off, remained unobtru- 
sively in the background while the drama 
was enacted. Edna, who is Eddie’s 
twin, drew near in inarticulate sympa- 
thy, but no one knew how to deal ade- 
quately with the outrage. The older 
children were quite across the yard, en- 
gaged in some play of their own, and 
for a time Eddie’s wails did not reach 
them, but suddenly a small figure dashed 
across. It was Billy. He administered 
a disciplinary push to the offending 
Gloria and then his attention was cen- 
tered upon Eddie. He raised the baby 
tenderly to his feet, brushing the dirt 
from his cap, which he gently replaced 
on his head. Billy then drew out a 
handkerchief and wiped Eddie’s eyes. 
When Eddie smiled, Billy’s work was 
done and he went back to his own play, 
by no means a hero in his own 
eyes. 

The picture book project shows the 
deliberate building up by the teacher 
from one child’s kind act and the imi- 
tative impulses it set up, an altruistic 
expression, enjoyed by the group as a 
whole. The rescue of Eddie was one 
of the innumerable occasions that arise 
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wherein the group of itself frowns upon 
the unsocial, and produces, if not little 
heroes, certainly heroic and beautiful 
actions. 

Every degree of taste and ability may 
render its service and find its compensa- 
tion. It may be inferred that language, 
singing, story-telling, dramatization— 
are all stimulated by membership in the 
group. New forms, better execution, 
easier manner; whatever one contrib- 
utes may serve to stimulate all. As 
Miss Owen says, ““Games are more de- 
lightful, and the daily habits that have 
to be learned, such as washing one’s own 
hands and lacing one’s boots, are not 
nearly so difficult and irksome when 
others are sharing the experience. It is 
often found that much that is a real trial 
when done at home is accomplished with 
enthusiasm when it isa part of the 
nursery school routine.” 

To summarize: In the nursery school 
each child will find his work, his proper 
opportunity both for his own ends and 
the good of the whole. It is neither 
necessary nor wise for the teacher to 
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insist upon a given medium: there is 
ample discipline in the day’s routine 
which must be carefully observed, with- 
out haste, if all its opportunities for 
education are to be realized. 

Every child cannot be a leader, nor 
originate spectacular projects, but every 
idea, joyously conceived, or seized with 
kindling interest, is to him outstanding. 
The wise teacher will ever seek to know 
each child better, sympathetically pre- 
paring for him the means of building self- 
respect, self-confidence, pleasure in serv- 
ice, poise that develops from having 
done his job at his best level and having 
met approval of that which was worthy 
inhim. The nursery school knows what 
Stevenson meant when he said, “The 
world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as 
kings.” Any activity is valuable to the 
child in so far as it is his own; appearance 
of the result is of no importance except 
in relation to the degree of spontaneous 
self-expression it represents in his prog- 
ress toward “‘self-realization and social 
efficiency.” 


THANKSGIVING 
I thank Thee that I learn 


Not toil to spurn; 


With all beneath the sun 


It makes me one;— 


For tears, whereby I gain 
Kinship with human pain; 
For Love, my comrade by the dusty ways, 


I give Thee praise. 


—Enmily Read Jones. 























The Drinking Fountain 
A Thanksgiving Story 
By CHARLOTTE NEWTON 


NCE upon a time on the 
edge of a strip of wood- 
land there was a great oak 
tree, and in the heart of 

the oak lived a fairy. She was a won- 
derful creature and could make the 
flowers grow and the birds sing and the 
streams flow merrily along. The secret 
of her power was her great love for all 
the things in the world about, and the 
animals and the insects and the flowers, 
and the water and the land loved her in 
return, and she lived on and on and on, 
and was almost as old as the oak tree 
itself. 

But fairies are quite different from 
mortals in that, even though they live 
on and on, they never really grow old. 
Then, too, they are the richest of all 
creatures, and yet, withal, have no gold 
to give. But you see they use their 
gold in the nicest way—not in golden 
dollars as we do to buy beauty; they put 
gold in the heart of a buttercup, or in the 
trumpet of a daffodil or sometimes 
they sprinkle a bit of golden powder or 
pollen in the lily cups, then call the bees 
to drink. 

The people in that country were con- 
cerned only with their own affairs. They 
did not care whether the squirrels had 
food or not, or whether the flowers had 
water, or whether the sun shone, or the 
rain fell. They wanted only to pile up 
golden coins and become rich, and 
scarcely noticed the good things in the 
world. 
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One day the fairy was sitting on a 
great branch of the oak tree, and with 
her magic eyes she could see the people 
bringing their water jars to fill at the 
public square. Some came from one 
way, and some from another, and when 
the jars were filled with water they put 
them on their shoulders and carried them 
back to their houses. Then the fairy 
in the tree looked up to the sky and said 
to the sun, 

“Cover your face with a thick gray 
cloud, and hide from these people.” 
And the sun did as the fairy had re- 
quested, and the days were quite dark, 
and everywhere the people wished for 
the bright light again. Not only had 
the sunshine gone from their land, but 
the water at the drinking fountain had 
gone too. The people came with their 
jars and carried them away empty. 
The little stream had water enough to 
care only for the flowers and the birds 
and the squirrels but not enough to 
reach the public fountain. 

Soon the people grew thirsty and some 
grew ill, and many went through the 
woods searching for the fairy of whom 
they had heard, to beg her to send the 
water and the sunshine back again. 
On every oak tree they tapped, and 
they called but no one answered. They 
looked on every branch, but not a 
glimpse of the fairy did they have, for 
she kept herself hidden from people 
everywhere. Only the squirrels and 
the birds knew her footsteps; only the 
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streams and the flowers recognized her 
soft voice. 

Then the people said, “Our children 
may know her whereabouts, for fairies 
are the friends of little folks.” So it 
was decided to close the school for a 
whole day and let the children roam 
through the woods in search of the oak 
fairy, and the men and women shut 
themselves up in their houses and shops, 
and kept from sight. All day their 
hearts were anxious, eager for the chil- 
dren’s return, hoping that the fairy might 
be found and that their precious water 
might again fill the fountain full and 
bubbling over. 

The fairy hidden in the heart of the 
great tree could not withstand the sweet 
young voices calling her, so she hopped 
out from her hiding place to a nearby 
branch and told the gray cloud to pass 
away. The bright rays of the sun came 
from the blue sky and the streams sang 
merrily too, and the drinking fountain 
was filled to the brim. 

That evening a new moon was hung 
in the sky, all slim and silvery white, 
and a great many people gathered and 
drank the clear water. With grateful 
hearts, they said, “Thank you, good 
fountain, for this cool drink.” 

From the tree tops they heard a voice 
saying; “Thank not the fountain, thank 
the river.”” They looked off toward the 
river in the distance, and with one 
accord, said ‘““Thank you, good river for 
this clear water.”’ 
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From the woods a voice called softly, 
“Thank not the river, thank the moun- 
tain streams,” and the people turned 
their eyes to the great mountains in the 
West that held the many busy streams 
which rushed down to fill the river. 
Again they said “Thank you, kind 
streams, for this pure water.”’ 

They were about to depart to their 
homes with their brimming jars, when 
from a nearby oak, they heard a sweet 
voice say; “Thank not the mountain 
streams, thank the rain clouds.” 

The people looked up to the sky and 
said “Thank you, friendly clouds for 
the raindrops, that we might have 
water to drink.” And a voice said, 
“Thank not the rain clouds, thank the 
sun.” 

The people raised their eyes to the 
golden sun, and said “Thank you, good 
sun, for carrying the moisture to the 
clouds so that we have sweet water to 
drink.” Then they heard the same 
voice say “Thank not the sun, thank the 
ocean,’ and the people turned and 
looked far away toward the East, and 
said “We thank you, good ocean, for 
sending your water on the rays of the 
sun.” 

A voice that was almost a whisper, 
said, ‘‘God made the ocean, thank God!”’ 

The people all stood on the pavement 
in the public square and circled the 
sparkling fountain, and bowed their 
heads, for their hearts were filled with 
a great thanksgiving. 
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Music Department 
GRACE WILBUR CONANT, Editor 


THANKSGIVING 


(This little song may be used daily as a grace or prayer, and, in its more extended form, at the 
Thanksgiving season. The children themselves may suggest things for which to be thankful.) 
G. W.C. ScuumMann, Op. 68 
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2. Food to eat is given us by Our Father. 


Heavenly Father, thank you for your care! 
3, Clothes to wear are given us by Our Father. 
4. Those we love are given us by Our Father. 


5. All we have is given us by Our Father. 
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Editor’s Notes 


MOST hopeful sign is the 
intelligent interest which 
young teachers are taking 
in those children whose 

cases present special difficulties. The 
earlier that all helpful forces can be 
brought to bear in solving these difficul- 
ties, the easier will be the life of each 
child helped. By this time of the year 
these problem cases should be under 
investigation. 


Plans are in the making for a valuable 
program at the February meeting in 
Washington. Those accustomed to the 
inspiration of these gatherings will be 
there in force. May we not urge others 
to join us: the eager young teacher who 
begins to dream of professional leader- 
ship, the older woman who fears she may 
be getting into a rut, the principal who 
is becoming aware of the importance of 
work with younger children. A welcome 
awaits all who come. 


The Puppet Show as a School Activity 


By FAntIE Nessitt, Miami University, Oxford , Ohio 


Current educational theory demands 
the substitution of activities interesting, 
and therefore significant, from the pu- 
pils’ viewpoint for the direct learning of 
many language facts, number facts, 
science facts, signficant to the adult but 
meaningless to the pupil. Such pupil 
activities do not dispense with the learn- 
ing, the knowledge and skills usually 
taught, but they subordinate them to 
the achievement of ends worth while and 
therefore give a meaning to them which 
in direct learning they never acquire. 
The puppet show is one of these interest- 
ing activities which we have found valu- 
able in the Wm. McGuffey School, 
the training school of Miami University. 

Let us consider this type of pupil activ- 


ity from the standpoint of the motiva- 
tion, the plans and execution of the 
plans, and of the educational results. 

The puppet show is regarded with 
much enthusiasm and interest by the 
third grade of our school. The children 
enjoy the various activities involved. 
They also welcome the opportunities 
which they afford for entertaining either 
the patrons of the school or the children 
of other grades. 

The problem of planning and execu- 
tion involves several steps, namely, 
the selection of the story to be presented, 
the planning of the production for a play, 
and the presentation of the play to the 
invited guests. 

The first step, the selection of a story 
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to be presented as a show, is one which is 
of great value to the children since it 
requires as purposeful thinking as does 
any one step of the work. A list of 
titles of various stories suggested by the 
children is the basis for the class dis- 
cussion. The stories suggested are those 
which have appealed to the class and 
which are thought suitable for our pur- 
pose. The children recall stories which 
they have heard or read at school or at 
home. The following list was suggested 
by one section of children this year: 


How Doughnuts Came to be Made 
Why Jimmie Missed the Parade 
The Fox and the Lion 

Brother Green-Coat 

Brownie of Blednock 

When Pense Went to Town 
Princess Who Never Laughed 
Mrs. Partridge’s Errand 

The Little Funny Book 
Coal-Miner 

Irene the Idle 

Fairie Shoes 

Elves and the Shoemaker 

With a list of stories such as given 
here we find it necessary to bring before 
the class each story through reproduc- 
tion or the reading of the story by a child 
or by the teacher. Thus the children 
will be sufficiently familiar with the sub- 
ject matter to discuss it intelligently. 
The individual child who suggested the 
story is kept in mind while the discus- 
sion of the story is under way, so that 
he will be given an opportunity to react 
to the criticisms made. We wish each 
individual to see that his contribution 
has been worth while or otherwise. 

The discussion of the story considers 
these points: Will it make a good play? 
Would our audience like it? Will it be 
possible to produce it? Although the 
story in itself may be vitally interesting 
to the child who suggested it, still it 


may not appeal to the group, and again 
it may not be one to interest the audience 
to be entertained. 

Assuming that it may be interesting 
as a story both for the group and for 
the audience we pass on to its interest 
in action. There must be sufficient 
action, for in this type of drama, as in 
no other kind, we must depend upon 
this factor to a very marked degree to 
insure appreciation of the content. In 
other types of dramatization facial ex- 
pression helps an audience to appreciate 
the various characters, while in our work 
with puppets we are not skilled enough 
puppeteers to portray the finer facial 
reactions. Again we may find sufficient 
action in the story, but it may be impos- 
sible to show the essential action. For 
example, we discarded at one time “The 
Pot of Porridge” as it was impossible to 
show the porridge overflowing and the 
flooding the streets. When the essential 
action can be represented and there is 
not a sufficient amount of action we dis- 
cuss the possibility of creating more to 
enrich the play. 

We then turn to the discussion of the 
interest provided by the characters as 
represented in the story. After deciding 
whether it will be possible to portray 
the type of characters in the various 
scenes of action, we determine the pos- 
sibility of using all the characters given 
in the story. Sometimes we find it 
wiser to indicate some scenes rather than 
to present them, as the characters are 
in such numbers that we cannot effec- 
tively manipulate the puppets. For 
example, ‘‘Sleeping Beauty” is _ best 
presented when the banquet scene is 
referred to by conversation rather than 
in attempting to show so many puppets 
around the table. The greatest number 
of puppets used at one time is four or five. 
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The points discussed thus far are the 
determining factors for using a story, 
namely, the interest which the story 
provides through the story itself, through 
its action, and through its characters. 
When a positive comment is passed on 
the above three points, we find that the 
scenery and stage setting usually work 
out satisfactorily through more detailed 
planning. Each story in the list sug- 
gested by the children is recalled and 
discussed, with the final elimination of 
all inferior and mediocre stories and the 
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tion by scenes is now attempted. The 
conversation is based on action planned 
in the preceding step plus any spontane- 
ous suggestions for action which the 
children may introduce. Emphasis is 
placed on originality of conversation. 
Local color is frequently introduced into 
the work so that the conversation may 
make a greater appeal to the audience. 
As the children create the conversa- 
tion, weigh the suggestions, and give 
constructive criticism, the teacher writes 
the approved suggestions on the board | 





CHILDREN PRACTICING THE MANIPULATION OF PUPPETS 


In the background, children studying the reading parts 


selection of the best story for this par- 
ticular production. 

Now that the class has selected a story, 
the next step is the planning for the 
show. The first factor in this pian is to 
make a division of the story into scenes. 
We attempt to justify our breaking the 
story into the several scenes through the 
consideration of the factors of place or 
time which appear in the play. At this 
time we come to the final decision as to 
the action which we will omit as well as 
the possibility for additional action. 

The problem of writing the conversa- 


and these in turn are copied by a mem- 
ber of the group. Copies of the conver- 
sation are made so that each child who 
has a reading part is supplied with his 
own part. 

Now the class turns to the detailed 
planning of scenery so that the audience 
can follow more easily the action of the 
puppets, and the puppeteers can more 
easily manage the puppets. The ques- 
tion of wall decorations now arises if the 
scene is an interior one, or the manner of 
representing a background if a street or 
forest scene. This problem is dis- 
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cussed in more or less detail. Closely 
related with scenery is the problem of 
properties which must be carefully 
planned. The properties must be 
selected and made in proportion to the 
stage, which is three feet nine inches 
long, one foot and nine inches high, with 
a depth of one foot and teninches. The 
stage setting is so planned that the 
properties will not interfere with the 
action of the puppets. 

A discussion is carried on regarding 
the costuming of the characters so as to 
make them as effective as possible. It 
may be interesting to note at this time 
that our puppets are not artistic produc- 
tions but seem to serve our purpose very 
well at present. The puppets are made 
of white muslin with much attention 
being placed on flexibility of head, arms, 
and legs. We have found that the pup- 
pets walk and use their arms with more 
grace (if you can imagine grace being 
expressed by any puppet) when weighted 
both at their hands and feet. The ex- 
pressions on their faces do not indicate 
joy nor grief, but all are quite placid. 
The puppets are all about nine inches in 
height, the giants and elves being pro- 
portioned in accordance with the nor- 
mal puppet. We use the same puppets 
again and again for different perform- 
ances. 

The class is now divided into at least 
four groups which are set to work on 
different aspects of the problem. One 
group makes the scenery, another the 
properties, another the costumes, and 
the fourth is composed of the children 
who have been chosen for the cast in 
reading the parts. The latter group 
reads through the conversation to ac- 
quire smoothness and clearness, as well 
as a Clear interpretation of the lines. 
When all of the puppets are assembled, 


the scenery completed, and the charac- 
ters costumed, the children are ready to 
begin rehearsing the show. A _ small 
puppet stage is placed on the floor 
of the auditorium stage, thus placing the 
scene of action in good line of vision for 
the audience. The auditorium is 
darkened and an artificial light is 
thrown on the puppet stage itself to aid 
in making the details clearer. 

Stress is placed upon the rehearsals, as 
the children who give the lines must use 
tone quality of sufficient volume to be 
carried to the audience from behind the 
heavy velvet curtains of the auditorium 
stage. These curtains serve as a screen 
for all of the children who act in the 
execution of the play. 

While the lines are being read other 
children manage the action of the pup- 
pets, which have been strung on control- 
lers. It was my privilege to meet and 
converse with some of the puppeteers 
of the Tony Sarg Marionettes when they 
presented several plays in our commu- 
nity. Through their suggestions and the 
helpful suggestions of Tony Sarg’s book 
on Marionettes, published by D. W. 
Huebsch, New York, we have used the 
idea of the controller on a simple scale. 
Each puppet is strung with three strings 
which lead respectively to the head and 
arms, and another controller is used 
exclusively for the legs. One child can 
easily manage the two controllers. 

The children reading the lines give 
close attention to the action of the pup- 
pets, as there is need for close codpera- 
tion between the “readers” and the 
“‘puppeteers.” On the other hand we 
find it necessary for the players to fol- 
low the lines closely so that the action 
will coincide with the words. The 
children feel the responsibility and as a 
result good team work is developed. 
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Other members of the group have special 
assignments, such as pulling the curtain, 
acting as property man, shifting the 
scenery, and announcing the various 
numbers of the program, as it is our 
policy to make each child share in the 
success of the entertainment. The chil- 
dren who have no special duties in the 
show are called upon to tell stories, 
recite poems, or play the piano according 
to their different abilities, between scenes 
or between shows. These children also 
act as an audience during the rehearsals 
to give constructive criticism to those 
behind the scenes. However, the little 
critics do see so many faults that our 
producers seldom give finished produc- 
tions. 

One or two periods are now given to 
the writing of invitations and occasion- 
ally we write our programs. The invi- 
tation is composed by the group and 
copies made during the writing period. 

In the previous discussion the steps 
which have been developed are—the 
discussion of the stories suggested by the 
children in view of selecting one to 
present as a puppet show, the planning 
of the production, the rehearsing of the 
play, and the presentation of the show 
for the invited audience. 

In conclusion, attention may be turned 
to the educational values derived from 
this type of work. First, purposeful 
thinking has its place through the dis- 
cussion of the stories, planning the 
scenes, giving the orderly sequence of 
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action throughout the play. As a re- 
sult of this purposeful thinking children 
are gaining much through the organiza- 
tion of thought. 

Punctuation to indicate organiza- 
tion is utilized, in that the children are 
held responsible for complete sentences 
when dictating the conversation and in- 
vitations, and in copying them. 

Errors in oral English which are listed 
for eradication and special attention in 
our course of study for primary grades 
are kept in mind. In the next place, 
increase in vocabulary is emphasized as 
the teacher insists upon the children 
giving their ideas in the most interest- 
ing and varied manner. Written com- 
position work is brought into play in the 
copying of conversation and invitations. 

An appreciation of art from the stand- 
point of color, design, and arrangement 
is stressed through the costuming of the 
puppets, making the scenery, and ar- 
ranging the stage properties. 

The social objectives, coéperation, 
leadership, and initiative are most valu- 
able to the children, as throughout the 
activity these objectives are brought into 
play. 

Lastly, may we note the satisfaction 
of the children in the realization that 
they have produced something that 
has been enjoyed and appreciated by 
others. Without’ this last result, one 
might well feel that the puppet show 
as a school activity is lacking in true 
value. 
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How Doughnuts Came to be Made 
Conversation Composed by the C Section Group in the Third Grade 


LirtLE Cook: My, My, but this will be 
a busy day, for I have so many things 
to get ready for that third grade party. 
Warren Georgenson has just been in 
and ordered animal crackers, ginger 
cookie rabbits with pink frosting eyes, 
lolly-pops, and orange baskets filled 
with creamy rabbit eggs. I wonder if 
Dr. McMillan would think children 
ought to eat a meal of these things. It 
certainly means work for me. I wish 
I had asked Jean Vanansdell to help me. 
What! I do believe that is Jean just 
going past the window now. No, it is 
too small for Jean; besides she has on a 
cap and apron just like mine. She must 
be a cook too. I'll call to her, 1am sure 
she will help me. (Calls) Pretty little 
fairy cook, won’t you come in? 


(Little Fairy Cook enters) 


LitttE Cook: You know I am so 
busy. The third grade is going to have a 
puppet show, and a dinner party after 
the show is over, and they have asked 
me to bake an endless lot of things. I 
wonder if you would help me a little. 

Farry Cook: I shall be delighted to do 
all I can. What is it you want me to do? 

LittLe Cook: I will let you put sticks 
in the lolly-pops, and pink frosting eyes 
in the Ginger Cookie rabbits, while I 
hustle about and make up some orange 
baskets and fill them with creamy rabbit 
eggs. There! I knew I’d forget some- 
thing. 

Farry Cook: What did you forget? 

LitttE Cook: Why I forgot how big 
rabbit’s eggs are. Do you know? 

Farry Cook: No, I don’t, but I'll run 
up and look in Steve’s window, I saw 
ever so many there Easter Sunday. 

LitttE Cook: Well, I’m sorry to 


chase you away up town, but if they 
aren’t just right that third grade will 
make a terrible fuss. Take your time 
and I'll have a good dinner ready when 
you get back. 

Farry Cook: All right. Good-Bye. 

LittLeE Cook: Good-Bye, Little Fairy 
Cook. 


SCENE II 


LittteE Cook: (Telephone _rings) 
There goes that telephone, I hope it 
doesn’t ring as often as it did yesterday, 
or I’ll not get my work done. Hello— 
yes. Oh, this is the minister? A dozen 
lady fingersPp—Yes, yes, Ill give you 
two dozen if you call around this after- 


noon and help me to get just one lady’s ~ 


finger. Good-bye. Well, that’s just 
fixed up in time, here she comes. 

LittteE Cook: What about the rab- 
bit eggs, Fairy Cook? 

Farry Cook: Some are as big as 
beans, and some as large as your head. 

LittLe Cook: Well I’m glad to know 
that. Let us sit down and have some 
dinner. Do you like sweet potatoes 
and gravy? 

Farry Cook: Yes, indeed. 

LittLE Cook: Won’t you have some 
of this little fat quail and toast? 

Farry Cook: I don’t see how I could 
refuse you, although I have quite 
enough already. 

LittLE Cook: But you must have 
some. Besides I have strawberry short 


cake, and ice cream for dessert. Which: 


will you have? 

Farry Cook: No sweets, little cook, 
I’m on a diet, and sweets make me too 
fat. This certainly is a delightful din- 
ner though. 

Littie Cook: I am glad you like it. 
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Can you cook a dinner as well as I 
cooked this one, fairy cook? 

Farry Cook: Just as well but no 
better. 

LittLeE Cook: Was there anything 
that could have been cooked better? 

Farry Cook: Yes, the toast was a 
little too brown on one side. 

LitTLE Cook: You are right, but it 
takes a fine cook to see a little thing 
like that. I wish we could live together. 
We could make so many good things for 
the children. 
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MINISTER: But where is the ring? 

LittLE Cook: I was so busy all day, 
and besides I wasn’t sure fairy cook 
would marry me until now so I made 
this ring out of cake dough. 

Farry Cook: Oh, it just fits—and it 
looks exactly like a doughnut. 

MInisTER: Then stand here before 
me. Little Cook, do you take this 
woman to be your lawful wife? 

LittLe Cook: I do. 

Minister: Fairy Cook, do you take 
this man to be your lawful husband? 





THREE CHILDREN MANIPULATING THE CHARACTERS BY MEANS OF CONTROLLERS 
Left to right: The Preacher, the Fairy Cook, the Cook 


Farry Cook: Wouldn’t it be won- 


derful? 

LitrLe Cook: Will you marry me? 

Farry Cook: Yes, I will, if we can 
find a minister. 

LittteE Cook: Oh, I have fixed that 
up, see who is here. 


(Minister enters) 


MINISTER: How about my two dozen 
lady fingers? 

LitTLE Cook: Ready sir, as soon as I 
get my lady’s finger first. 

MINISTER: Well, what shall I do? 

LitTLE Cook: You must marry us. 


Farry Cook: I do. 

Minister: Then I pronounce you 
man and wife. 

LittLe Cook: Here, Reverend Minis- 
ter, are your two dozen lady fingers. 
This is the end of a perfect day. 

MINIsTER: May you both live a long 
and happy life. Good-bye. 

Farry Cook: Isn’t it wonderful, little 
cook. Now we can go on making good 
things for the third grade children, and 
we will make them some doughnuts too 
in honor of our happy wedding day. 
When the children see all the nice things 
we make, they’ll wish all the fairy cooks 
in fairy land were married, won’t they? 
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Class Projects in the First Grade 
By BEATRICE A. DIGNUS 
Teacher Kindergarten Extension Class, New York City 


INTRODUCTION 


HIS short series of class proj- 
ects in the first grade 
shows the rapid advance- 
ment from the individual 

project, which is usually found in the 
kindergarten, to the group project 
where the members of the class work 
together on a common problem, each 
contributing his share in the final climax. 

The social value of this type of proj- 
ect is great as it provides opportunity 
for cooperation on the part of members 
of the class with varying degrees of 
ability. 

The class project that provides variety 
in difficulty of work is the most valuable 
one for this grade as it gives opportun- 
ity for successful attainment on the 
part of each member of the class, and 
definitely aids in the progressive growth 
of each individual. 

A careful reading and analysis of these 
reports will show that through encourag- 
ing the children’s participation in activi- 
ties of interest to them, the teacher has 
provided the strongest stimuli for self- 
initiated training in the skills which will 
aid him to carry forward his chosen 
activities. 

Reading a report and listing the 
opportunities for the formation of good 
social habits, practice in number, the 
necessity for and practice in reading, 
practice in penmanship, etc., will help 
in the understanding of the value of 
this type of activity in the first grade. 
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Through skilful guidance the teacher 
may aid the children to select worth- 
while activities which will be carried 
forward to the advantage of all mem- 
bers of the class. 

MARGARET C. HOLMEs. 


I. THE GROCERY STORE 


During the month of November, one 
corner of the kindergarten extension 
room was occupied by the “Corner 
Grocery Store.” This project was most 
enthusiastically carried out by the la 
extension class. 

The “Corner Grocery Store,” was 
started with the idea of interpreting 
Thanksgiving in the terms of the har- 
vest. Through buying and selling at the 
store, opportunities were supplied to the 
children for acquiring knowledge of 
reading and the simpler number com- 
binations of the grade. 

The method preferred by the chil- 
dren was a miniature store, decided upon 
in an informal group. All possible ways 
for building the store were discussed. 
Shelves for the store were one of the 
first considerations, as one child ex- 
plained to hold all the tin cans and boxes. 
Next the articles of stock we intended 
using and the best method for represent- 
ing them were discussed. This item 
took a great amount of thought and 
consideration. Suggestions were re- 
ceived and criticized. One child sug- 
gested drawing pictures of the articles 
and hanging them on the shelves. 
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Oh! what criticism this suggestion 
brought forth—‘“the papers would tear,” 
“how could you wrap them up and take 
them home,” and lastly “what fun was 
there in buying paper?” This sugges- 
tion was outruled. Finally we came to 
the conclusion that we would use empty 
boxes, cartons and cans for the articles 
of stock. 

For a number of days following, the 
class was transformed into a group of 
“laborers,”’ bringing in boards of every 
conceivable size measuring from a few 
inches to two feet, often necessitating the 
strength of two or three “young men,” 
to deliver them. Empty boxes, car- 
tons, cans of all sizes and descriptions 
were brought in until our custodian 
asked if we intended to establish a 
“junk shop” or wished to keep our room 
a “real class room.”’ The climax was 
reached when a knock sounded on the 
room door during class session, and upon 
opening the door we beheld a mother 
with two large boxes that her daughter 
was unable to carry. The daughter’s 
request that these be brought without 
fail was fulfilled, and we were the re- 
cipients of two large egg boxes, each 
with two compartments. One of the 
boxes the children decided would be 
used as an ice box, the other as a safe. 
The ice box was to be placed upright, 
the upper compartment serving as an 
ice chest and the lower compartment 
for such of our foodstuffs as were perish- 
able, as milk, butter, lard, etc. The 
safe was to be placed in the same posi- 
tion, the upper compartment holding 
the checks and bills, and the lower the 
money box. 

Next the actual building of the store 
took place. The position for the store 
was chosen and the carpenters set to 
work. Hammers, nails, screws, augers, 
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etc. were produced. The boards were 
measured for the shelves, and, when com- 
pleted, we had six shelves measuring 
two feet long, four on one side and two 
on the other. The uprights were made 
of blocks, about one foot high. The 
articles of stock were placed on the 
shelves, care being taken to group them 
—all wheat on one section of the shelf, 
all canned fruits on another, etc., until 
the boxes, cans and cartons were dis- 
posed of. 

As the “business” of the store grew, 
the children began making their own 
cartons and labels. Two extension 
tables, duly labelled, were used for a 
counter and the cashier’s desk. Each 
article was tagged with the description 
of the contents and prices. A box 
containing bags, paper and string was 
placed under the counter. On _ the 
cashier’s desk was the valuable money 
box, with compartments containing pen- 
nies, nickels and dimes and an account 
book. On the counter was a small pad 
2 by 4 inches which was used by the 
salesman in recording the amount of the 
purchase. Upon the receipt of the 
check, the purchaser would proceed to 
the cashier’s window, and pay the re- 
quired amount with toy money which 
the children had previously made. It 
was necessary, in many cases, for the 
cashier to issue change and the process 
was checked up by the class, either 
mentally or the entire process written 
on the blackboard. The ice-box stood 
next to the counter, in easy access, and 
the safe next to the cashier’s desk. 
Thus the store was completed. 

The next point of interest was the 
naming of the store. Some suggestions 
were the “A & P,” the “James Butler 
Store,” etc. After a little suggestion on 
the part of the teacher, the name ‘“‘The 
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Corner Grocery Store,”’ was voted upon 
and accepted. The work of making 
the sign was turned over to the ungraded 
class, who made an elaborate sign which 
was displayed over our store. A wreath 
made of pine, with the printed word 


- “success” drawn across it, was placed 


on top of the safe. In the management 
of the store, the children acted in turn as 
salesmen, cashiers, delivery agents and 
customers. 

From this project the children un- 
consciously learned the essential ele- 
ments in such subjects as number work, 
oral English, supplementary reading, 
nature, hygiene, music, manual arts and 
conduct. Articles in the store were 
priced so that they would demand only 
the simpler number combinations suit- 
able for the grade. As was previously 
stated, when the cashier made change, 
the children checked up, to see if the 
amount returned to the customer was 
correct. The boards for the shelves 
had to be measured, which taught the 
proper use of the ruler. 

An interesting incident occurred in 
this connection when a little foreign 
member of our class, who had never 
uttered a word, showed an inclination 
to handle a saw. Eventually he pro- 
cured a board, marked it the proper 
length with a blue crayon pencil, and 
returned to his seat. All at once our 
“young man” jumped upon a table, 
braced his foot on top of the board and 
proceeded sawing from this high alti- 
tude. A look of satisfaction and joy 
spread over the youngster’s face when 
his board was chosen as a shelf, for 
no board had the honor of becoming 
a shelf unless approved by popular 


consent. 
During the oral English periods, the 
children’s language was improved. They 


were taught to speak in complete sen- 
tences and to concentrate on the subject 
at hand. They discussed such topics 
as the building of the store, children’s 
errands to various stores, the source, 
transportation and sale of food, Thanks- 
giving and the harvest. A Thanks- 
giving prayer and a poem called The 
Harvest were memorized. In music the 
children learned two songs in connec- 
tion with the project, The Harvest Is 
In and Thanksgiving Time. All dif- 
ficulty is eliminated in connection with 
teaching poems and songs, when the 
children have a lively interest in the 
subject. They found no difficulty in 
learning the names of fruits and vege- 
tables, the essentials for preserving and 
caring for food, and the foods most 
nourishing. 

The store provided a decided advan- 
tage in supplementary reading. A large 
chart was made by the teacher, adver- 
tising the various articles on sale and the 
price list. The articles were represented 
by pictures from magazines, posted on the 
chart. Directly under each article was 
its price. Sight words such as cereals, 
catsup, soap, bread, icebox, safe, 
cashier’s desk, etc. became part of the 
children’s vocabulary Short sentences 
written on the blackboard relating to 
experiences at the store were composed 
and read by the children, as were the 
invitations to their parents to visit the 
store. 

In manual arts the children con- 
structed toy money, pocket books and 
shopping bags. Instead of having 
empty egg cartons, the children made 
clay eggs and painted them white. 
Milk bottles were filled with flour to 
represent milk. Booklets were made 
illustrating the store, fruits, vegetables, 
delivery wagon, etc., each picture la- 
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belled with hectographed sentences. 
Such fundamental habits as courtesy 
and honesty were taught the members 
of the class, by their store dealings. 
The climax of the project was reached 
when the children gave a Thanksgiving 
party for their parents. The children 
presented their parents with shopping 
bags upon their entrance into the room. 
The mothers bought two and three 
articles from the salesmen, who in turn 
made out checks for the total amount of 
the purchase. The checks were then 
taken to the cashier for payment in real 
money. Ina number of instances, the 
parents gave the cashier quarters and 
half dollars to change, in order to test 
his ability. ‘The parents were requested 


There is no joy in solemn indifference. 
Thankfulness is the other side of mercy.— 


duty as beneficence is 
Henry van Dyke. 
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to tell the amount of change they re- 
ceived, and the class checked up to see if 
the amount given was correct. The 
parents enjoyed this “play buying,” 
and thanked the children for their in- 
vitation. Every purchase was taken 
home in the shopping bags. 

After the departure of the guests, we 
found ourselves the possessors of a little 
“real money.” We wished to use it in 
some profitable way, and the conclu- 
sion was reached by the children 
that the money should be used to 
purchase a Christmas tree for the 
room. 

As the little pine wreath had wished 
us success the purchase of the Christ- 
mas tree was a fitting climax. 


Joy is just as much a 


SALE OF CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Send to Miss Florence W. Adams, 3201 Avenue K, Brooklyn, N. Y.., 
for the I. K. U. Christmas card, prepared by the Literature Committee of the 
I. K. U. for the benefit of the organization. 


3 carga... .... 
2 ee. sk 


....10 cents 
....25 cents 


... $1.00 


Help yourself and help the I. K. U. by purchasing cards early. 
Bring the card before your local club at its first fall meeting. 














From the Foreign Field’ 


Mrs. Gazelle R. Thomson of Kobe, 
Japan, has written a brief account of 
the work in which she has been engaged 
for thirty years or more. “I am really 
surprised, she says, “that what we have 
worked for and prayed for has come to 


pass.”” During all these years she has 
had devoted Japanese helpers who have 
worked faithfully among the slum 
people, and to them she gives credit 
for much of what has been ac- 
complished. 


Up from the Slums! 


Thirty years ago Kobe, Japan, now the 
third city in population, was a prettily 
situated port on a beautiful bay near the 
entrance of the famous Inland Sea, but 
even then it had a notorious slum and 
the children from this district were very 
pitiful to look upon. Strangers seeing 
these groups of poor wretched looking 
children begging for “tempo” (the smallest 
coin of the realm) on the street corners, 
would say ‘“‘Why does the city allow such 
unsightly beggars on its principal streets?’ 
It was then that the Zenrin (Neighborhood 
Improvement) Kindergarten was opened 
right on the brim of Ono slum. 

On three sides of our building were lanes 
inhabited by a wretched and vicious class 
of people, the “Outcasts.” When our 
plan to help the children of these people 
was put before the city authorities they 
demurred at first, for free kindergartens 
for the very poor or for the outcasts were 
unheard of at that time; we must be 
dreamers! However, when they learned 
that we were in earnest and that the young 
women who were to be the teachers were 
of good families and trained kindergartners 
and that the house-mother was a rare and 
beautiful character, a trained Bible woman 
of mature age—they gave their consent 
and also kindly looked after thé welfare 
of this unusual enterprise. They gave us 
an official permit to open our school, that 

1 Extracts from letters received by Nellie E. 
Brown, chairman I. K. U. Committee on Foreign 
Correspondence. 





removed drinking places and other un- 
savory houses from off our block and placed 
a police box near our front door. There 
were many weird happenings in the lanes 
behind us but no one ever molested our 
kindergarten family. 

At first we found it very difficult to 
induce those poor children, half-starved, 
often more than half-covered with sores, 
and always with the inevitable catarrhal 
cold causing mucus to flow from eyes and 
nose, tv venture upon our little piazza even 
when their curiosity led them inside the 
gate, for the priest had told them that we 
were there to take their eyes out for medi- 
cine. One particularly forlorn little boy, 
who seemed always to have a sick baby 
on his back, was so attracted by the sweet- 
faced, gray-haired Japanese Bible woman 
who was so kind as to come out on the 
piazza and show the children pictures and 
tell them stories, that one day he allowed 
her to take the poor sick baby off his 
weary back and relieved of his burden, he 
ran off to join the group of children that 
were learning to play a real kindergarten 
game out in the street. When he hap- 
pened to think of the baby a little later he 
came running back to the piazza screaming 
for his baby. Baby was immediately 
brought out. But—was it his baby? for 
she had been gently bathed, her little 
eyes relieved of scabs and mucus were 
bright and clear and she actually smiled! 
The little fellow could hardly wait until 
she was tied on his back again when he 
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sped away home. He was our pioneer 
kindergartner. In than a_ week 
mothers began to come with their children 
and when they found a trained nurse ready 
to take the babies and care for them while 
the mothers were at work, and an attrac- 
tive schoolroom where the older children 
could learn to work and play and where 
a skilled physician came once every week 
to look over the children and to give 
freely of his time to instruct the nurse how 
to give the medicines and apply remedies, 
there was joy in that neighborhood and 
the priests’ warnings were laughed at. 
Years slipped by; there were wars, Korean 


less 


Russian, and our trained nurse was called 
to the front and our trained teachers of 
the créche were needed to help in the new 
créches established for the benefit of the 
soldiers’ families and the Zenrin was 
filled with the little kindergarten children 
during the day and with classes for older 
children at night. 

After the war the city introduced tram- 
ways and the poor people were moved to 
the East end of the city. As our lease 
for the land where we had our kinder- 
garten expired about this time we decided 
to move to the East end and resume our 
work for the poor again. Our present 
site is just between the slum area and the 
newly built-up sections of Kobe on the 
upper hillside. Here as before we have 
the children of the well-to-do citizens and 
those of the outcast poor. We have a 
larger building and a double staff of teachers 
and again one class helps the other. 

We are able to do a more intensive 
work for the poor and are getting fine 
results. The outcast children were not 
admitted to the public schools of Japan, 
except in rare cases and through certain 
legal processes, when we began our work, 
but since the Emperor of the Meiji Era 
had raised this class of people to the same 
status as that of the ordinary (Heimen) 
common people we undertook to get the 
little people from the slum district into 
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the public primary schools along with those 
from the upper hillside. And with the 
help of the parents and the officials we 
have accomplished the undertaking and 
every one connected with its accomplish- 
ment is happy. 

An up-to-date primary schooi building 
has just been finished on the next block 
to ours and the bureau of education have 
courteously informed us that all of our 
graduates are to be welcome there if we 
can given them the required certificates. 
Many of the slum dwellers have for various 
reasons failed to register as man and 
wife, therefore their children have no right 
to the government schools unless their 
parents become registered. This they can 
do at any time but the longer they wait 
the greater the fine. As soon as one of these 
children enters the Zenrin our teachers 
begin on the parents to persuade them to 
give the child his legal rights—sometimes 
for a promising appearing boy they will 
pay the fine, but for girls! ‘‘Not worth- 
while.’”” Now, however, the Educational 
Bureau say they will help to pay the fines 
and where the children are not able to 
meet the school expenses there will be an 
allowance made. This kindly help means 
a great deal to our kindergarten as well 
as to these poor little waifs and you would 
enjoy seeing the little air of importance 
that it gives them. Now their parents come 
freely to the school meetings and express 
their gratitude for the start in life that the 
Zenrin kindergarten has given to their 
children, for there is no legal hindrance to 
prevent them from entering the best 
universities of the country if they have the 
ability to do so. 

The officials of the city have twice sent 
us notes of commendation for the work we 
are doing in the Ono slum and accompanied 
the notes each time with a gift of two 
hundred yen as proof of their interest. 
But the teachers’ greatest joy is in the 
happiness of these little children and in 
the improved appearance of their parents. 











FROM THE FOREIGN FIELD 
The Story of Aghab’ 


By Captatn J. D. MCNass, N. E. R. Director at 
Alexandropol, Armenia 


One cold snowy morning in Armenia 
there came a knock on the door of my 
office in the orphanage and there entered 
a guard leading by the hand a child about 
five years of age. 

“This child,” he said, “has been living 
in a barrel at the back of the barn for three 
days; can you put in in your orphanage?” 

I asked Aghab where his parents were. 
“My mother is dead and my father has 
gone away.” 

“And what do you wish me to do for 
you?” 

““T want some bread and some soap.” 

“Why do you wish soap?” 

“How can I get clean without soap?” 
he indignantly answered. 

Clothed in several suits of clothes, all 
of them merely a mass of tatters, an old 
knitted cap pulled down to his eyebrows 
over uncut and vermin-infested hair, toes 
and heels peeping through wrecks of old 
native shoes much too large, this under- 
sized, half-starved child of five years had 
made his way three hundred miles over 
mountains and through snows and torrents 

1 The picture of this boy and his barrel ap- 
peared in the May issue of CHrLDHOOD Epuca- 
TION. 


by the kindly aid of chance travellers, to 
the American Near East Relief Orphanage. 

Just at that time we had no place in our 
orphanage for him as we were more than 
crowded, having four and sometimes five 
children for each bed. I told the guard 
to put Aghab in a corner of the barn and 
to see that he had bread every day and 
that we would try and make a place for 
him in the orphanage within a few days. 

Five or six days went by before we had 
a place and we went to look for Aghab, 
and now, lo and behold! Instead of one 
we now had seven to provide for! Aghab 
had been out and collected six other kiddies 
about his own age all of whom he was sup- 
porting by going out and begging for them! 
Aghab was able to get food where they 
were unable to help themselves. He was 
so bright and cheerful and had such a 
wonderful spirit and'so much to say for 
himself that even the half-starved peasants 
of the village took an interest in him and 
helped him wherever he went. 

Finally we found places for Aghab and 
all his “family” and “Bill” as we now call 
him, is the leader of all the activity of his 
class and age, and is even learning to speak 
English. 


“Tn November the harvest is gathered; 
Thanksgiving brings praise and good cheer, 
We thank the good Lord for the blessings 
He sends us all through the year.” 
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Report of Committee on Child Study 


The problem upon which this committee 
has worked the past two years is as follows: 
“To find the spoken vocabulary of children 
from four to six years of age.” 

To obtain these data three sources have 
have been used: 


I. Kindergartens. 
II. Homes. 
III. Sears-Roebuck catalogues. 


Data from the kindergartens were easy 
to obtain because of the willing and ex- 
cellent coéperation of kindergartners. A 
questionnaire was sent to each and the 
kindergartner obtained the data by record- 
ing verbatim what the children said. 

Two types of data were obtained from 
the kindergartens. consisted of re- 
cords of lessons in which the teacher con- 
sciously directed the trend of the lesson. 
The other cons‘sted of records of lessons 
in which there was no teacher direction. 
These types of lessons were recorded and 
tabulated separately so results might be 
compared. The committee felt that com- 
parison of such results might throw light 
upon this problem: ‘Has a child a richer 
vocabulary in teacher-directed lessons or 
in lessons or without teacher 
direction?” 

Two persons are almost necessary to 
obtain these data in the teacher-directed 


One 


periods 


lessons, as a teacher cannot both teach 
and record what the children are saying. 
Willing coéperators are found from many 
sources. One member of the committee 
found the mothers of her kindergarten 
willing and efficient helpers. 

Each member of the committee 
responsible for data from certain sections 
The one responsible for 


was 


of the country. 


data from the Pacific coast and western 
states obtained nearly 95,000 running 


words from kindergartens in the following 


towns. 


California: Beverly Hills, Chico, Fresno, 
Long Beach, Los Oakland, 
Pasadena, South Riverside, 
San Bernadino, San Diego, San Francisco, 


Angeles, 
Pasadena, 


San Jose, Santa Barbara. 
Montana: Great Falls. 
Washington: Seattle. 
Colorado: Denver, Greeley. 


The Southern portion of our country 
was taken care of by two members and 
the following cities collected data from 
this section: 

Kentucky: Louisville. 

Virginia: Farmville, Harrisonburg. 
Texas: Denton, Houston. 
Maryland: Baltimore. 


From the central part of our country 
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data from the following places were ob- 
tained: 


Michigan: Detroit. 

Ohio: Athens, Cleveland. 

Illinois: Chicago, Evanston. 

Minnesota: Chisholm, Minneapolis, Moor- 
head, St. Paul. 

Wisconsin: Superior. 

Iowa: Bloomfield, Cedar Falls, Cedar 
Rapids, Charles City, Des Moines, Du- 
buque, Iowa City, Marshalltown, Sioux 
City, Fort Dodge, Waterloo. 


The data from Minneapolis, Mirnesota, 
and from all towns in Iowa have already 
been scored and used as a section of a 
bulletin compiled by Dr. Ernest Horn of 
the State University of Iowa and financed 
by ‘The Commonwealth Fund.” The 
Iowa data were collected under the auspi- 
ces of the “Iowa State Kindergarten 
Association” several years ago. This as- 
sociation gladly loaned the material for 
our study. 

Data from New England and the Middle 
Atlantic States were obtained from the 
following places: 


Massachusetts: Boston. 
Pennsylvania: Pittsburgh. 
New York: Schenectady. 


The material from Pittsburgh is vocabu- 
laries of foreign children, exclusively. 
These data will be scored separately in 
order to compare the vocabularies of foreign 
children with those of native born. 

One loan has especially aided in piling 
up the necessary amount of data from the 
kindergartens, as it was made possible for 
us to use the material collected the past 
year by the N. E. A. committee on the 
problem A Study of Kindergarten Practice. 

Data have also been promised from the 
kindergarten in Liévin, France. These data 
will open an entirely new vista in our 
consideration of children’s vocabularies. It 
will be interesting to compare vocabularies 
of kindergarten children in France with 
those in the United States. 


Another member was responsible for 
data from homes. A_ special question- 
naire was planned to help mothers in 
recording this material, and ten mothers 
coéperated in collecting these data, by 
recording verbatim what the children said 
in the home. 

Two graduate students working in the 
field of home vocabulary of children of 
these ages have loaned their material for 
this study. 

The material obtained in homes will 
be scored separately from that obtained in 
kindergartens or from Sears-Roebuck cata- 
logues. This will give an opportunity to 
note differences and likenesses in the vocab- 
ularies from the three sources. 

The third source of material is from the 
Sears-Roebuck catalogue. This method 
means taking individual children, turning 
to pages with pictures in a Sears-Roebuck 
catalogue, and, by questions or other means, 
draining a child’s vocabulary in regard 
to the picture at hand. 

The scoring of all this material is the 
biggest task after the material is collected. 
The scoring represents many, many hours 
of work and much eye strain. Besides 
committee members, other k’ndergartners 
have given assistance in scoring which is 
greatly appreciated as our amount of 
tabulating is large and our funds small. 

Members of the committee have sug- 
gested many interesting problems these 
data could solve for us. The following 
are some of these suggestions: 

1. What are the common grammatical 
errors of kindergarten children? 

2. What are the common mistakes in 
enunciation? 

3. Will a knowledge of the content of 
the vocabularies of children in the United 
States aid in making a word list that 
should be taught to foreign groups of 
children? 

4. Is an effective vocabulary test of 
kindergarten children possible from these 
data? 

5. To what extent does vocabulary of 
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children of ages four to six vary with 
locality? 

6. Does the type of kindergarten curric- 
ulum affect the richness of vocabulary? 

7. What is the relationship of vocabu- 
laries of children of this age to intelligence? 

8. Should such a vocabulary study es- 
tablish the words that should be used in 
books of beginning reading?. 

9. How can mothers enrich the vocabu- 
laries of their children in the home? 
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10. Is a child’s spoken vocabulary in 
kindergarten larger or smaller in periods 
which have conscious teacher direction? 

Respectfully submitted, 

GRACE Mix, 

LILLIAN B. Poor, 

GEORGIA Brown, 

ELIZABETH CULLEN, 

JuL1A WADE ABBOT, 

HELEN CHRISTIANSON, 
MADELINE D. Horn, Chairman. 


Meeting of Council of Kindergarten Supervisors 
and Training Teachers 


The Council of Kindergarten Super- 
visors and Training Teachers will hold its 
annual meeting at Washington, D. C. dur- 
ing the convention of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education 
Association, which will be in session from 
February 21 to 25. 

This will be a joint meeting with the 
National Council of Primary Education 
and the following program will be presented: 


Tuesday, February 23, 1926, at 2:30 p.m. 


Council of Kindergarten Supervisors and 
Training Teachers. Alice Temple, 
University of Chicago, Chairman. 

National Council of Primary Education. 
Lucy Gage, Peabody College, Chair- 
man. 

General Topic: Administration in Relation to 
Kindergarten-Primary Problems. 

1. Curriculum Making. Prof. W. W. 
Charters, University of Chicago. 

2. Specific Problems of the Superintendent. 
Supt. Zenos Scott, Springfield, Mass. 

3. The Supervisor and the Teacher. L. 


Julia Hahn, Supervisor of Kindergar- 
ten-Primary Grades, San Francisco, 
California. 

4. Foundational Values of Kindergarten- 
Primary Education. Dean F. H. 
Kelly, University of Minnesota. 


A breakfast for kindergarten-primary 
supervisors and training teachers will be 
held on Tuesday morning at 8 o’clock, in 
the Gold Room, LaFayette Hotel. 

Reservations for rooms in hotels should 
be made directly with hotel management, 
and as early as possible, as many hotels 
are already filled. The following is a 
list of available hotels: Cairo, Capitol Park, 
Continental, Driscoll, Franklin Square, 
Grace Dodge, Lee House, Mayflower, 
Metropolitan, Roosevelt, St. James, Win- 
ston. 

The following hotels are booked to 
capacity: Annapolis, Congress Hall, Graf- 
ton, Hamilton, Harrington, LaFayette, 
Martinique, Potomac, Powhatan, Raleigh, 
Shoreham, Wardman Park, Washington, 
Willard. 




















The report on General Practice in Kindergarten Education in the United States, 
which was in demand at the I. K. U. convention in Los Angeles, may be 
secured from the National Education Association, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., at $1.00. This report, prepared by Miss Mary Dabney Davis and a 
committee, is a volume of service for the use of superintendents, supervisors, 
principals and teachers. 




















The Reading Table 


One Hundred Ways of Teaching Silent Reading’ 


One ivundred Ways of Teaching Silent 
Reading brings to the thoughtful teacher 
who is experimenting and anxiously endeav- 
oring to develop silent reading in her 
grade many practical suggestions from 
which she can select those best suited to her 
group. The exercises are graded to cover 
the needs of all the elementary grades. 

A brief historical summary is given 
showing the changing methods of reading 
instruction in the United States. The social 
condition of to-day is considered the 
primary cause of the present emphasis on 
silent reading in the schools. 

From the standpoint of the advantages 
of silent reading the author goes on to 
develop the principles upon which reading 
methods should be built in order to be 
efficient. As a basic principle the child 
must have a driving purpose in the activity. 
The teacher should not limit her work to 
one type of reading ability. In life we may 
read hastily to gain one fact from the con- 
text, we may read to retain all the text, we 
may read for the enjoyment of the story, or 
we may read aloud to give enjoyment to 
others. All these varying purposes should 
be met in the teaching of reading, but, as 
the ability to successfully execute one of 
these purposes does not necessarily include 
the ability to successfully execute all the 
purposes, care must be taken to provide 


1By Nila Banton Smith. Published by 
World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 


the child with opportunities to develop 
ability in all of these types of reading. 

Practical suggestions are given for the 
accurate testing of pupils in order to dis- 
cover their individual needs, and methods 
of class organization are suggested that 
might aid in the efficient teaching of 
groups of pupils who have the same difficulty. 

The main portion of the book is devoted 
to concrete exercises to aid the teacher in 
the development of the following specific 
abilities: speed, comprehension, selection, 
organization, retention and skimming. 
While each exercise necessarily aids in 
more than one of these specific abilities 
it is placed in the group where it most 
forcefully functions. 

The great majority of these exercises are 
based on children’s interests and could 
easily be introduced by the teacher in such 
a way as to obtain whole-hearted response 
from the pupils. The author gives warning 
that the method of using these exercises 
must be safeguarded—‘‘The teacher should 
not, of course, give out these exercises 
simply as assignments, but should weave 
into her presentation a rich background 
which will arouse within her pupils a desire 
to carry on the activity as a result of their 
own purposing.”’ 

Used with the discretion advocated by 
the author this book should be a most 
helpful aid in the development of efficient 
silent reading in the elementary school.— 
Marcaret C. Hormes, New York City. 
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Self-Help Methods 


In clear, simple, direct language, Miss 
Wohlfarth in her Self-help Methods of 
Teaching English gives definite help, which, 
if followed, would result in lifting the 
teaching of English composition to a high 
plane. 

Miss Woh farth suggests ways of enrich- 
ing the school experiences of the child in 
order that language may be used for prac- 
tical, social and intellectual ends in school 
as in life. She recognizes that with worth- 
while purposes to carry on, and interesting 
personal experiences to relate, the child 
feels keenly the need of improving his 
ability to organize and express his thoughts 
with clearness, force and smoothness. 

The author gives definite suggest ons 
whereby the child may make improvement 
in his language abilities. She states the 
qualities of a good composition. In type 
lessons, she shows how to help the child, 
through his own thinking, to grasp and 
appreciate these qualities. Teachers and 
normal students reading these lessons 
_ grasp the standards, become consciots of 
the objectives that they and the children 
must conjointly strive for, if the class is to 


1 By Julia H. Wahlfarth, Published by World 
Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 
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make steady, definite progress from month 
to month and year to year. 

By developing in the child the ability 
to recognize the strong and weak points 
in his own oral and written compositions, 
the way is paved to make him self-helpful. 
In each succeeding grade, the child is 
expected to assume more and more respon- 
sibility. Here, again, Miss Wohlfarth 
points the way clearly. Emphasis is given 
to teaching the child how to study the 
composition text as well as how to use 
other books. Every topic is presented in 
its relation to some felt need of the child. 
Grammar is taught as a means of improv- 
ing the child’s ability to speak and write 
correctly and effectively. Conscious of his 
need, the child is taught how to overcome 
his difficulties and is expected to apply 
what he has learned. Miss Wohlfarth’s 
book lives up to its title ‘Self-help 
Methods.” 

Irrespect ve of any prescribed basal 
language text, teachers and normal stud- 
ents will find by a careful study of this 
book, real aid in helping children improve 
their language abilities——-MINNIE LEE 
Davis, Elementary Supervisor, Tower Hill 
School, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Learn to Study Readers' 


The Learn to Study Readers, what an 
innovation! Heretofore we have always 
had ‘‘Learn to Read Readers’ although 
that has not been their technical title. 
The field which this series aims to cover is 
new and distinctive and the books will 
satisfy a long felt need and be hailed with 
delight by both children and teachers. 

The progressive teacher has been study- 
ing for some t'me in her advanced training 
courses about the habits and attitudes 
which a child should be forming while he 
was learning to read. She believed and 


1Learn to Study Readers. By Horn and 
Shields. Published by Ginn and Co., Boston. 


felt strongly many of these ideas. Yet 
when she went back to her classroom 
she found that she could gather little 
material which would aid her in putting 
her ideas into active daily practice. , Here 
is the material. 

As is frankly stated in these books they 
do not seek to usurp the functions of other 
types of readers. Book one is “not an 
oral reader and does not teach the mechan- 
ics of beginning reading, nor is it de- 
signed to take the place of method or 
literary readers.’ It presupposes and sup- 
plements these. 

The primary aim of the books is to 
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teach pupils how to read for study pur- 
poses. A child enjoys learning about 
things, testing his knowledge and telling 
what he has learned. Previous to the 
issuing of these readers it has been neces- 
sary for the younger children to gain all 
their information through spoken words. 
They have formed the habit of using readers 
merely to exhibit the amount of skill ac- 
quired in the interpretation of symbols or 
perhaps to gain some imaginative idea. 
They have not learned to go to written 
words for a contribution to the real facts 
of life. It is small wonder that many 
adults who have left school in the lower 
grades read nothing at all or only fanciful 
tales. They have not learned to go to 
books for help in factual thinking. 

The series of books is carefully graded to 
respond to developing interests as well as 
to the increasing control gained over a 
reading vocabulary and over sentence con- 
struction. The topics considered are those 
in which a child has a natural interest. 
The teacher will not need to search for de- 
vices to hold his attention. Book One, 
which is intended for silent reading after 
the mechanics of reading have been partially 


Among the 





conquered, covers such points as “What is 
your name?’’, “How old are you?”’, direc- 
tions for marking the place in a book and 
for keeping it clean, how to take care of a 
dog, how to answer the telephone, what the 
wind does. 

The introduction by Miss Zirbes gives 
twenty-two specific purposes which this 
series of books serves. They are all closely 
in line with the general aims of education 
or with the specific aims for learning to use 
books. The following are rather unusual 
to be found as purposes for the use of a 
reading book; provision for favorable atti- 
tudes, for experiences which lead to a con- 
ception of reading as thinking, for building 
and expanding interests, for training in 
organizing what is read, for variety of 
responses in terms of meaning, for experi- 
ences which differentiate fact from fiction, 
for developing initiative, choice and re- 
sponsibility, for training in the use and 
care of books. Used by teachers as the 
manual suggests that the books should be, 
they will help to develop students who 
read for enjoyment as well as for profit.— 
LUELLA A. PALMER. 


Magazines 


The Growth of Education 


It seems to take so many years for the 
world to accept the truth of a theory and 
then to put it into actual practice. Es- 
pecially is this the case when the changes 
involve educational procedure. To hearten 
one’s courage it is well occasionally to look 
far back over the past and to find that 
although changes take place very slowly 
still they consistently tend steadily in the 
right direction. 

In this mood one should turn to an article 
by Alexander Goldenweiser in the Century 
for August. It is entitled Education Old 
and New, a Study in Comparative Values. 
It is an interesting study, cameo in size 
and in the distinctness with which impor- 


tant details stand out in crisp miniature 
against the background of the mass of 
educational philosophy and pedagogy. It 
presents the platform of the new education 
with a few strong arguments to substantiate 
the reasonableness of its claims. 

It considers the history of education as 
dawning with the beginning of organic 
life. ‘All organic life is educable; it can 
learn; for learning from the learner’s point 
of view is accepting the new and retaining 
the old. In the cruder forms of organic 
life, however, the lessons of myriad experi- 
ences have been learned so thoroughly that 
little perceptible change takes place in the 
equipment and behavior of the individual 
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from the time it enters upon its earthly 
career to its conclusion. There is virtually 
no learning, no education, in the course of 
the individual life.” 

The next type of education was that of 
the animal and he states that “animals are 
not made but born; that is, the preponderat- 
ing mass of their equipment is congenital. 
Dependence on parents is brief, childhood 
is short. With the animal maturity is 
close to the cradle and wisdom is in it.” 

A decided change in educational pro- 
cedures came when man developed. Yet 
“primitive society required that the indi- 
vidual fit into the tribal pattern of thought 
and action. Every conspicious change or 
innovation was resented, tabooed, nipped 
in the bud. The aim of primitive education 
is to initiate the rising generation into 
knowledge and tradition of the past, so that 
they may pass it on to the future unchanged. 
To realize his educational ambitions the 
savage makes use of just two methods, 
imitation and verbal instruction.” 

When the writer turns his attention to 
education for modern living and describes 
the type needed, a kindergartner hears 
echoes of words and ideas that sound rather 
familiar. Yet they are clothed in pedagog- 
ical terms which are employed in the very 
latest psychology and philosophy. 

“The goals of modern education are 
reduced to four. First, it strives to com- 
municate the past; secondly, to build for 
the future; thirdly, to further the self 
expression of the individual or creativeness; 
and, fourthly, to inculcate habits of coépera- 
tion with one’s fellows.” 

Having established the above as goals 
an educational platform can be outlined 
covering five main points. (1) “Wisdom 
or intelligence and capacity are more im- 
portant than mere knowledge.”’ ‘‘What we 
demand is capacity to acquire knowledge, 
to handle it, to organize it, to use it.” 
(2) “Concrete participation is preferable 
to abstract contemplation.”’ It is only thus 
that habits of thought and action can be 
formed. (3) ‘‘Do’s and Don’t’s in Educa- 
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tion.”” “The child falls short of cultural 
requirements in a double way: it does not 
know or do many things which eventually it 
will have to learn; it does think and do 
many things which eventually it will have to 
unlearn.”’ ‘Checking is easier than teach- 
ing; it comes more natural; moreover it 
has a delightful finality about it which 
teaching lacks.’”” The new education has 
been at work on a powerful brief for the 
“‘do’’ as against the “don’t’’ in dealing with 
the child. The ‘‘do” preserves personality, 
it strengthens the will. (4) “Freedom is 
more essential than discipline, interest than 
duty.’”’ “In a mechanical view of educa- 
tion individualities disappear; only units, 
comparable units, remain which can be 
handled with ease. The individual is too 
precious to be sacrificed even temporarily 
for the sake of smoothly working educa- 
tional machinery. It may be foreseen that 
the educator will be sorely tried chasing 
individualities. But there is no other path 
for him to follow if the stultifying effects of 
discipline are to be avoided.” (5) “An 
ounce of creativeness outweighs a ton of 
passive absorption.’’ “If education is to 
assist the individual in his task of self reali- 
zation, it must place at his disposal oppor- 
tunities for creativeness; for it is in creative- 
ness, in self expression that the individual 
finds himself. With the years and all too 
rapidly these reservoirs become exhausted, 
become depleted, and it is the chosen ones 
alone who have any free creativeness left 
when maturity is reached. If creativeness 
is to be enhanced, if indeed it can be at all, 
we must seize upon it when it isat its height, 
in childhood.” 

Self expression, creativeness, coépera- 
tion were among the principles of education 
which were discussed a century ago. Yet 
the very fact that instead of being limited 
to the field of early education they are now 
stated as general principles, indicates that 
they have become current thought and 
terms for a plan of education extending 
from infancy to the university. This is 
one encouraging thought. Another is that 
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the article is in a magazine read by the 
public. Such ideas have rich promise of 
passing over into popular knowledge and 
the next step bids fair to be a popular de- 





mand for their incorporation into custom- 
ary practice in every avenue of education. 
— LUELLA A. PALMER. 


When School Days Are Over 


In a thoughtful article on Commencement 
in the June number of the Journal of the 
National Education Association, Joy Elmer 
Morgan says in part: 

“Tf the young people have not had sound 
habits, attitudes and appreciations built 
into their lives during the months and 
years that have preceded commencement, 
the ceremonies and bits of parting advice 
cannot bridge the gap. From the very 
beginning the child needs to be made to 
realize that his formal learning is only a 
minor part of his education. 

It is only the help that society gives him 
in order that he may help himself. It 
places him under obligation to go on that 
he may serve society intelligently and 
well. . = 

“Just now there are five factors outside 
of the schoolroom which seem most to 
influence the mental growth of young 
people. First, things and nature. Nothing 
can be better for a child’s growth than a kit 
of tools and a garden with which he can 
work and learn for himself the fine art of 
observation and sense the joy of recreation. 

“Second, companions and people. Chil- 
dren teach each other more than we realize, 
and companionships between childhood and 
maturity are priceless things that have 
developed the best intellects the race has 
known. 


“Third, reading—not haphazard and acci- 
dental, but planned for by parents, teachers 
and librarians. : 

“Fourth, motion satan the develop- 
ment of which has been so largely guided 
by commercial motives that their vast 
educational possibilities are only beginning 
to be understood and finally 
the radio, the youngest of the great educa- 
tional forces, bringing the whole world into 
our living rooms. 

Truly the danger is net. now too great 
poverty of ideas, not too little mental 
stimulation, but too much. The children 
of this generation who are to be the leaders 
of the next will be those who early learn 
the value of time, the need to select the 
impressions that they put into their minds as 
carefully as the food they put into their 
stomachs. A 

“The child should leave school with a 
working philosophy of life. . . . . The 
duty of intelligence should also be exalted 
and the child made to understand that it 
is something to be used in every act of 
daily life. To bring to the masses some- 
thing of the attitude and the technique 
of the scientist and the spirit of the public 
servant is the primary mission of the school. 
It is maintained from public funds. It can- 
not shirk its duty to insist on civic duty and 
virtue.” 


Bird Study at Block Island 


To Miss Elizabeth Dickens, a modest 
school teacher at Block Island—ten miles 
out to sea, belongs the credit of some very 
constructive nature work. Her efforts, as 
recorded in the annual report of the Audu- 
bon Society, make interesting reading. 
For years she has worked intensively among 
the children, against discouraging odds: 


“Ten years ago it was customary for 
fishing boats to go from here to Montauk 
Point in late February and March carrying 
parties of gunners for the purpose of 
shooting ducks. And they did _ shoot 
ducks! Thousands of them. . ... I 
vividly recall my feeling of hopelessness 
when on the morning of March 2, 1921, a 
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party went in motor boats and brought back is the exception rather than the rule that 
570 ducks, to say nothing of those left I can claim Sunday afternoon for my own. 
wounded and dead on the water. . . . . Bird students from almost everywhere come 
At the time my work began, nearly every to inquire for the birds of this seemingly 
self-respecting boy owned an air gun and _birdless placé. Children come singly and in 
the chap who could shoot the most birds groups. Whole families come. Teachers 
was the smartest fellow.”’ come frequently, and, most flattering of all, 

We are happy to record that improved students who finished soon after I began 
game laws and Miss Dickens’ work have teaching come to tell bird news and in turn 
vastly improved matters. get bird news from me.” 

“The second year of my school work, a Miss Dickens’ work covers a period of 
boy shot a mother robin through the head. about thirteen years, Bird study is now a 
The story came to me from all parts of the part of the school system. Every pupil 
town. I simply dared not utter one word from the fourth grade to the graduating 
of condemnation for fear the child would be class of the junior high school prepares a 
mobbed. The following winter this same written list of birds actually known—a list 
boy presented me with a crude little bird which is thoroughly scrutinized and dis- 
house of approved type which he had spent cussed. This working out of an interesting 
weeks in constructing. I’ve never known of nature problem illustrates the possibilities 
his aiming at a song bird since.” of the rural school in the hands of a devoted 

“From April ist until late November it andefficient teacher. —GERTRUDE MAYNARD. 


The observance of American Education Week, which is set for November 16 to 
22, 1925, should interest kindergartners and early primary teachers as well as 
those who deal with older children. The Bureau of Education, the National 
Education Association and the American Legion, under whose joint auspices 
American Education Week is promoted annually, have prepared suggestive 
programs for the week, which can be obtained by application to the Bureau of 
Education. Kindergartners can help to bring the education of children more 
prominently before parents and their communities by planning some way of ob- 
serving this week, in which education is being emphasized all over the country. 


In connection with the annual observance of Children’s Book Week, which 
will be November 8 to 14 this year, the National Association of Book Publishers, 
25 West 33d St., New York, will send to teachers, upon request, a list of publicity 
material which will be suggestive in planning programs. All teachers are urged to 
cooperate with the libraries in their efforts to encourage appreciation of better books 
during Children’s Book Week. It is recommended that the ownership of books 
be encouraged by starting a campaign for earning a book among the children of 
the community, Book Week to be celebrated by the purchase. 











